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Suit for Young Lady. 


Gray poplin dress with tunic, trimmed with 
folds of darker poplin. The casaque is made of 
green cashmere, and is trimmed with strips of 
black velvet. Black velvet hat, with a long 
white ostrich feather and bows of black gros 
grain ribbon. 


General Remarks on Knitting and 
Crochet Work. 

In order to facilitate the execution of the cro- 
chet and knitting work contained in the present 
Number, we have given in the Supplement the 
patterns of all the fichus, capes, jackets, hoods, 
etc. Before beginning to work any article cut 
a pattern of crinoline, and put it together ac- 
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Fig. 1.—Brack Casumere JACKET. 
Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 


No. IL, Figs. 7-12. 


Fancnon.—Back.—[See Fig. 3.] 








For pattern and description see Supplement, 
Kyitrep AND Crocuet WHITE ANGORA 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 14. 


cording to the corresponding figures. If the 
article is begun at the under edge, widen at the 
darts as may be necessary ; if it is begun at the 
upper edge or neck, narrow at the darts as may 
be necessary. Concerning the widening and 
narrowing see the subsequent remarks. 

The crochet articles given in this Number are 
worked in Tunisian stitch or varieties of the 
same. All varieties of the Tunisian stitch are 
worked in pattern rows, each of which counts 
two rounds—one forward round, in which the 
stitches are taken up, and one backward round, 
in which they are worked off. With the ‘Tunis- 
ian stitch the widening and narrowing is done 
in the middle or at the outer edges of the rounds. 
If the widening is done at the middle, take up 
in the first round of a pattern row the additional 


Fig. 2.—Brack CasHmere Jacket. 
Froyt.—[See Fig. 1, ] 
For pattern oe Figs. ae Supplement, 
Kyittep Wise Aycora Fancuon. 
For pattern and es a Sup- 


plement, No. V., Fig. 








stitch out of the horizontal vein between two 
vertical veins. If the narrowing is done in the 
middle, work off in the second round of a pat- 
tern row two or more stitches as one stitch, and 
in the following round take up one stitch out of 
the two or three veins thus formed. Widen and 
narrow at the outer edges in the same manner if 
it is only a few stitches; but when a large num- 
ber of stitches have to be taken on at the outer 
edge in order to obtain the shape indicated by 
the pattern, make a foundation on the left side 
of the work, the length of which must corre- 
spond to the left half of the outer edge. Out of 
these foundation ‘stitches always take up the re- 
quisite widening stitches in the first round of the 
pattern rows. In the first pattern row take no 
notice of the foundation stitches made for the 


Vig. 3.—Gray Beaver Sacgue witit 
REVERS. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, I., Figs. 1-6. . 
Ksittep axp Crocnet WuitE ANGORA 
F ANCHON.—FRONT. 





widening. For widening on the right side, after 
completing a pattern row, work the requisite 
number of chain stitches, and in the next round 
take up one stitch out of each of these. When 
a large number of stitches have to be narrowed, 
leave them unnoticed on each side of the work. 
The widening and narrowing in knitting-work 
are also done in different ways. For widening, 
either take up two stitches out of one, or cast on 
the requisite number of stitches at the end of the 
rounds. For narrowing, either work off two 
stitches as one, or of two stitches slip the first, 
knit off the second, and draw the first over the 
second. If at the sides it is necessary to nar- 
row a large number of stitches, cast them off at 
the beginning of the round. For knitted arti- 
cles which require a yery long foundation, a 
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Vig. 4.—IKn WITH 


For pattern and des« —stion see Supplement, 
No. “ig. 13. 
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Fig. 5.—Scir rou Yona 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 14. 
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chain stitch foundation mry be crocheted; in 
this case afterward take u> the upper vein of 
each foundation stitch on the knitting-needle. 
After completing the separate parts of an article 
stretch them on a board in the exact shape of the 
pattern, moisten them on the wrong side, by which 
means the parts will become smooth, and then 
knit, crochet, or sew them together according to 
the corresponding figures, 
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Uae Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of Ladies’ Winter Burnouses, 
Cloaks, Talmas, Bonnets, Dresses, etc.; Boys’, 
Girls’, and Infants’ Dresses and Cloaks; Fur 
Cloaks, Collars,and Muffs ; Foods, Blouse Waists, 
Fichus, etc.; and a large assortment of elegant 
Fancy Articles. 

I~ We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 31 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 

{@ Subscribers who wish to bind the Third 
Volume of HARPER’S BAZAR may obtain gratui- 
tously from the principal News-Dealers a TITLE- 
PAGE and TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Ue Dealers may obtain CLoTH CovERs for 
Binding the Volume at Seventy-five Cents each, net. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of the Sovdler-Fenkins SHedving. 


Y DEAR ORILOLE,—Have you heard 
that Inigo ir marrie1? It was a very 
great occasion. It was publicly announced in 
one of the newspapers that the wedding of the 
beautiful Miss Becky Toddler and Mr. Inigo 
Jenkins would come off on the 14th, and that 
it was expected to surpass all the weddings of 
the season in splendor and cost. It was really 
delightful to read the enthusiastic story, and to 
reflect upon the envy and admiration which it 
must have excited in a thousand tender bo- 
soms. And as the day approached there were 
the most refined and agreeable announcements. 
One day we read, ‘* Only one week to the great 
Toddler wedding.” ‘Then, ‘* Day after to-mor- 
row the Toddler-Jenkins nuptials!” Then, 
“To-morrow the event occurs of which society 
has been long in breathless anticipation.” And 
at last: 

**To-pay the event of the season and, in- 
deed, of the year comes off at Saint Rainbow's. 
The doors will be opened at eleven o'clock. 
The ceremony will take place precisely at noon, 
and will be conducted by Bishops Ruffle, Lawn, 
and Bands, The blushing bride and her father 
will approach the altar by the north aisle. The 
gallant and handsome groom will proceed by 
the south aisle, and the clergymen in full vest- 
ments will be in waiting at the chancel rails. 
During the procession Mr. Blast will perform 
some of the most exquisite morceaux upon the 
superb organ of Saint Rainbow's, The middle 
of the house will be reserved for invited guests, 
and immediately after the ceremony which 
makes one the happy pair the wedding cortége 
will drive to the hospitable and magnificent 
mansion of the bride’s parents, where an ele- 
gant and recherché collation will be served, and 
at three o’clock Mr. and Mrs. Inigo Jenkins 
will leave by the train for Ispahan. The pres- 
ents, which are very splendid, and which we shall 
éescribe at length in our issue for to-morrow, 
will be exhibited in some of the spacious rooms 
of the palatial Toddler residence. As our edi- 
tion will begin to leave tke press at ten o’clock 
we shall be able to satisfy the demand, which 
in anticipation is already enormous. It is not 
often that a wedding of such phenomenal import- 
ance, by the great wealth, the fashion, and the 
personal beauty of the parties concerned, takes 
place in our midst; and, as faithful and enter- 
prising historians of the day, our duty is evi- 
dent. It is to give our patrons the fullest and 
1st authentic report of the affair.” 

What, I say, my dear Oriole, could be more 
refined and agreeable to a modest young wo- 
man who is about to marry the good fellow 
whom she loves than this? And what could 
be more gratifying to her ana to her friends 
than to read, on the morning after the cere- 
mony, the list of presents ; and when those were 
wanting, the cards which represented them; 
and, finally, a full catalogue of the wardrobe of 
the happy pair? Is it not decent and civilized 
and honorable? ‘The paper from which I have 
quoted was equal to the occasion. True to its 
promise, it gave a graphic description of the 
bridal gifts. There were silver and gold inlaid 
ten services; there were soup tureens and a 
solid silver dinner service ; there were necklaces 
and bracelets and pins and chains and rings; 
there were camel’s-hair shawls and lace of every 
costly kind; all the jewelers had evidently re- 
ceived carte blanche, as the paper declared ; and 
there were police officers,dressed as waiters with 
white cravats, to superintend the exhibition, and 
to guard the sacred treasures. ‘ And now,” 
said the paper, ‘‘ it is our pleasing privilege to 
announce that, under the deepest sense of duty 
to our patrons and to the public, we shall to- 
morrow publish an authentic list in detail of the 
entire trousseau of Mrs. ‘Toddler-Jenkins,” 








And so it did. I have the honor of knowing 
just how many dresses, and of what material, 
style, and cost, that lady owns. I have also 
the honor of knowing the exact inventory of 
all the rest of her clothing. Her maid, who 
has charge of her presses and bureaus, does not 
know more than I. I know how many stock- 
ings and niglit-caps she has, and how they are 
trimmed. I know also exactly the number and 
sizes of her slippers, and of her walking boots and 
gloves. Indeed, my dear Oriole, I and every 
other old gentleman and gossip in town know 
very much more than it seems to me we ought 
to know about the clothing of a young woman 
whom we never saw, and in whom we have no 
interest whatever. It is an edifying business, 
isn’t it? And where is this kind of publicity 
to cease? The most private and sacred facts 
will not be withheld. I saw old Grizzler read- 
ing through his glasses, as all the other old 
Grizzlers in the club were, the account of the 
Toddler-Jenkins wardrobe, and I said to him: 

‘** Grizzler, I should think you would shud- 
der when you think what may befall your daugh- 
ter.” ‘ 

‘** Good God !” exclaimed he, and quite pale, 
‘*what do you mean ?” 

‘*Why, she may be married some day, and 
then you can’t be sure that the whole town 
won't do over her just what you are doing over 
Toddler’s daughter—gloat over the description 
of her under-sleeves and other garments.” 

‘My dear Bachelor,” said Grizzler, ‘‘ you 
relieve me very much, I thought, from what 
you said, that something horrible was threaten- 
ing my daughter. But the publicity of which 
you speak is a mere matter of fashion. My 
girl must do as the others do.” 

“Thank God !” said I—and I am aware with 
great energy—‘‘ that I haven’t any daughter, 
then, if it is necessary to humor fashion in such 
& way.” 

He looked at me with an air of amused sur- 
prise for a moment, and thert resumed his read- 
ing of the list of the Toddler-Jenkins pocket- 
handkerchiefs, What an old fool the man is! 
for he doesn’t really like it any more than other 
honest and decent men. And who makes what 
he calls fashion but just such people as he and 
Toddler? If Toddler had said, ‘‘ My dear Becky, 
if you don’t know what is modest and proper, 
I do; and I won't have you the jest of the pru- 
rient gossip of the town because you are to be 
married, and I'll shoot any newspaper reporter 
that I find prowling about,” we should soon 
have an end of this absurd fashion of weddings. 

And if the girls themselves do not stop it it 
will go further. The same spirit which an- 
nounces engagements in newspapers, which re- 
cords private weddings as if they were of in- 
terest to any body but the families concerned, 
and which describes in detail the gifts and the 
wardrobe of the bride, will presently describe 
the furniture in her drawing-room and cham- 
bers. We shall read that ‘‘ the Toddler-Jen- 
kens breakfast yesterday morning was served in 
the Sevres service, which, as our readers will 
remember, we described at the time of the wed- 
ding as the gift of the bride’s uncle, Mr. Jaw- 
kins Toddler, the celebrated China merchant. 
Mr. Jenkins was dressed in his usual gray tweed 
shooting jacket and trowsers, with heavy walk- 
ing shoes, and gaiters to match the clothes. The 
beautiful Mrs. Jenkins, née Toddler, prefers a 
morning négligé sky blue in color, very simply 
made, but with great style. Yesterday morn- 
ing it was the dress which we described at the 
time of the wedding as the gift of Mrs. Jenkins 
Jenkins, her husband’s aunt. Mrs. Toddler- 
Jenkins is as lovely as on the day when she ap- 
proaclied the altar—an occasion which we faith- 
fully described at the time, as our readers will 
remember ; and it is now our precious privilege 
to announce that there is not the slightest reason 
for supposing that the house of Jenkins is about 
to become extinct.” And at last we shall read: 
“« The great Toddler-Jenkins event is confident- 
ly expected to come off not later than next 
week.” 

The ascent is very easy from publishing the 
list of the trousseau to such an announcement. 
And what, my dear Oriole, can be more essen- 
tially vulgar than the Toddler-Jenkins wed- 
ding? It is simply demoralizing, and you can 
see its necessary result. The wedding under 
this system becomes a mere spectacle, a public 
pageant. The bride and groom, with their at- 
tendants, actually rehearse the ceremony. It 
becomes a trick of fashion and a contest of ex- 
pense. I am waiting to see the aisle up which 
the bride passes matted with rose-buds for her 
to walk upon. The sweet and solemn signifi- 
cance of the ceremony is utterly lost, is it 
not? ‘The girls who look on wish to have the 
same splendor when they are married, and the 
wretched youths who are earning an honest 
but not profuse living, which they would glad- 
ly share with a beloved partner, gaze aghast 
upon a spectacle which is so wholly discordant 
with the necessarily quiet tone of their lives, 
As for poor Jenkins, he is cruelly sacrificed, 
unless papa Toddler means to pay the bills of 
the new household. And those bills will be 
enormous, because the splendor of the wedding 
is proclaimed, and the happy pair must pay as 
the English milor paid upon the Continent 
when he used to travel post in his private car- 
riage with an ample retinne. 





And is marriage not difficult enough already, 
that the foolish parental Toddlers should make 
it more so? I remember, soon after the flood, 
when I was making the tour, I met the famous 
American artist, Luke Joy, with whom I be- 
came quite intimate as long as I staid in Bag- 
dad, where he was then living. One evening 
he was speaking of a lovely young country- 
woman of ours who had recently arrived at 
Bagdad on her way to the steppes of Tartary, 
and he said to me that I was a lucky fellow, 
for I had a little income; and if I asked the 
fair traveler to take me and share it, she would 
give me four times my own revenues in accept- 
ing me. ‘But when I was married,” said he, 
‘*T had nothing but my work, and my wife had 
nothing but hers. We clubbed our industries 
and our wages, and we have never repented. 
Marriage was our best economy.” 

That is not the Toddler-Jenkins theory. 
Under that dispensation marriage is the sheer- 
est luxury. Only the richest people can indulge 
in it. It is merely a form of ostentation and 
expense. The very wedding itself teaches the 
wildest extravagance, and with extravagance 
comes selfishness and coldness. It is the splen- 
did gate to a life of display and joylessness. 
And when I read in the paper that the Toddler- 
Jenkins nuptials will ‘* come off” next Wednes- 
day ; and that there will be an exact list of the 
bride’s clothes the next day; and that it is con- 
fidently supposed that the devoted attention 
of Captain C. Robin to the beautiful and ac- 
complished and fashionable Miss J. Wren can 
have but one result, which is eagerly awaited 
in fashionable circles, and of which we shall 
hasten to inform our readers; and that full 
particulars of the caudle-party at the superb 
mansion of Giles Overreach, Esquire, and a 
detailed account of the entire collection of 
baby-linen, may be expected from us at an 
early day—I thank Heaven, my dear Oriole, 
that, if the fools are not all dead, they are lim- 
ited in number, until I ruefully reflect that 
this folly is a miasm which taints the air that 
every body breathes, and the poorest sewing- 
girl or kitchen-maid reads with eagerness, and 
fondly hopes that one day she may be clad in 
lace and starred with diamonds, and Jean, blush- 
ing, upon the arm of somebody, as she moves 
from the altar to the carriage, which is to con- 
vey her to a superb collation and an endless ex- 
istence of porcelain and velvet. 

Why don’t you protest, my dear Oriole? 
Goldfinch, you tell me, has asked you to be his 
best man at his marriage next May with the 
beautiful Medora Lark. Why don’t you say 
to him that no man who truly honors his bride 
will wish to see her made a show upon her 
wedding-day ? Why don’t you suggest that 
while there should be flowers and smiles, there 
is a profusion which is folly, and an extrava- 
gance which is sin? When Aurelia was mar- 
ried, Oriole, she asked her father about the 
wedding, and listened while he told her that 
he meantit should be the most glittering pageant 
ever seen in Saint Rainbow’s. She asked how 
much it would cost, and he told her the prob- 
able sum. ‘ But,” he added, ‘‘I would glad- 
ly give twice as much, that nothing might go 
wrong; and all for love of you, my darling.” 
Then she told him that she and not he should 
spend the money; ‘And if it be for love of 
me,” she said, ‘‘ you will do what I wish.” 

And what do you think she did? As great 
kings, when they come to the throne, proclaim 
an amnesty, and make a thousand homes hap- 
pier than their own palaces, so this noble young 
woman made ‘a hundred poor homes comforta- 
ble the whole winter long with the money that 
would have been wasted at her wedding. The 
newspapers had nothing to tell about the wed- 
ding to old Grizzler at the club, but a hundred 
hearts blessed Aurelia, and the prayers of the 
poor were her epithalamium. May they be 
yours, also, my dear Oriole! 

Your faithful friend, 
AN OLp BacreELor. 





A WOMAN IN STATE STREET. 

T is a great deal of trouble not to have 

money; but then it is also a great deal of 
trouble to have money. I am sure I do not 
know from which I have suffered most—the 
want of it or the bother of it. Few things can 
be more awkward than to find yourself in a 
hackney coach, driving from the railroad sta- 
tion to your hotel, and suddenly discovering 
that you have not a penny in your purse; but 
then, the moment you get a dozen dollars ahead 
in the world, you are tormented with the fear 
of losing it, and have to pin up your pocket, and 
clutch your purse, and bestow your money in 
unsuspected nooks of your dress, and keep your 
thoughts about you, till life becomes a burden, 
and you sigh for a return to impecuniosity, 
when you may walk among your fellows fear- 
ing no evil. 

Once I had a thousand dollars. I don’t ex- 
pect to be believed, and I acknowledge it is an 
enormous sitm for one person to have; nor do 
Tin the least know how I ever became possessed 
of it; but I certainly did have a thousand dol- 
lars, and because the country was in trouble, 
and I wanted to uphold the government, I put 
it into government bonds, and I suppose I have 





received the interest of it a thousand times. 
But I always went’ after it with a man, and to 
go with a man means to walk down street hay- 
ing a good talk, and, when you get to the right 
place, be put in a chair and wait a few minutes, 
and then have the money laid in your purse, 
and go back. That is all. 

But when you have money in government 
bonds you must take ‘the interest every Janu- 
ary and July, or you will have no end of trouble. 
I did not know this, and I forgot all about the 
interest—January coupons they call it—and 
when July came, there I had them both on my 
hands, and my man-servant, the Judge, gone 
sky-larking out West. So I telegraphed to the 
Judge, ‘‘ What shall I do?” And the Judge 
telegraphed back, ‘‘Go yourself.” But he did 
not tell me where to go. I remembered that 
it was State Street, and I thought I could tell 
the look of the door; but I walked and wan- 
dered and wondered, and the farther I walked 
the stranger it grew; and then it came to me 
that it must be the Custom-house, for I knew it 
was a government building. So I inquired for 
the Custom-house, only to learn that the Cus- 
tom-house is not a bondholder; and then I put 
my pride into my pocket, and walked into the 
first nice-looking place to ask where bonds were 
held. It was balustered and carpeted and up- 
holstered in that expensive and luxurious way 
which men have of feathering their own nests, 
and in the dim light I discerned a gentleman 
sitting at the farther end of the room. I ap- 
proached him dubiously, staring steadfast, and 
he stared with equal steadfastness at me; and 
then we broke into mutual astonishment, for it 
was my next neighbor at home, and I should 
as soon have thought of encountering the Man 
in the Moon, while he was expecting the Old 
Woman that lived in the Shoe more than me. 
I am proud to say that I had presence of mind 
enough to invent an errand ‘‘ betwixt the mast- 
head and the sea,” and then turned and went 
into a neighboring office ; and as soon as I could 
discern through the dim religions light that the 
man to be accosted was not my blood kin I 
asked him if he could tell me where to go to 
get government bonds. 

“To buy bonds?” he inquired, briskly. 

“No; to sell them—that is, to get money 
for them—I mean, to get the interest on them,” 
blundering blockhead that I am! 

‘Oh! you want your coupons ?” 

* Yes, that is it.” 

‘¢Sub-treasury. Right up a few doors, You 
know where the Post-office is?” And there I 
had been roving to and fro, moon-struck, before 
the very doors, and yet missed them. 

But to go to the Sub-treasury is only to be 
passed from pigeon-hole to pigeon-hole—to be 
told at the first that you are at the wrong place ; 
at the second, that you are the wrong person, 
or not known to be the right one, which amounts 
to the same thing; at the third, that you can’t 
get your money even if you are all right, be- 
cause you have delayed beyond three months, 
and must now send to Washington and get a 
power of attorney, and Heaven knows what red 
tape, which red tape is undoubtedly a very im- 
portant, but equally undoubtedly a very incon- 
venient thing. To your blank imbecility the 
clerk kindly says that he keeps a power of at- 
torney there, and hands you a printed paper, 
whereupon you arise and depart with a paper 
elephant in your hands. Then you telegraph 
to the Judge, ‘‘ What shall I do ?” and he tele- 
graphs back, ‘‘Send your power ef attorney to 
me, and I will take it to Jay Cooke and get the 
money.” And you send your power of attor- 
ney to Minnesota, and breathe freely till a with- 
ering letter comes back—‘‘ Goosey-goose, your 
power of attorney was not filled out, and was 
worth no more than so much blank paper. Suck 
your thumbs till I come back !” 

Goosey-goose, indeed! Is there no man in 
the world but the unjust Judge? I will yet 
humble him to the dust. I go to my friend the 
lawyer. He fills me out a power of attorney, 
sends it on to Washington, gets me back an or- 
der on the Sub-treasury, and again I am passed 
from pigeon-hole to pigeon-hole, and have to 
stand in a row and wait my turn, which is 
dreadfully degrading; and I am afraid some 
one will come in and see me; and mentally 
vow, if I am carried safely through, never to 
be caught in it again. But, for once, I am de- 
termined to fight it out on this line, and the 
clerks have forgotten all about me, and again 
I have to go through the process of disproving 
myself an escaped convict, and finally the gol< 
is in my hands: gold eagles and a quarter ea- 
gle—an eagle’s wing, you might say, and the 
tip of his beak—a gold dollar. 

What shall I do with it? All gold is good 
for is to sell, that I know. Into the first hospi- 
table-looking door I poke my silly, seared face 
(Iam nota silly woman—I am a sensible one— 
but on this occasion I know I look silly, and I 
know I feel scared, and I only wonder I am 
tolerated), and ask, idiotically, “Can you tell 
me any place where they buy gold?” and am 
directed to acellar! It is horrible; but a wo- 
man who has penetrated the Sub-treasury is 
equal to any thing, and down I go. Now, in 
aiming to use the technology of knowledge, I 
am fearfully liable to bungle, and if I have a 
check to pass am sure to ask if I ‘‘can have 
this money cashed,” cashed sounding so profes- 
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sional, Determined not to fall into error this 
time, I take my place before the counter among 
a row of men, and speedily become absorbed in 
watching them, What interest—what jargon— 
what persistency about a half per cent.! What 
sums they deal in! How intent they are tn 
their business—how oblivious of every thing 
else! I never saw any thing like it. They 
mind me no more than if I were a fly on the 
window pane, and I forget to be scared, and 
only stare, till the man behind the counter 
startles me out of it, and then I avoid the old 
pit only to go down quick into a new one, and 
stammer, hurriedly, ‘*I should like to get this 
check cashed.” 

‘¢ Check ?” repeats the clerk. 

‘¢Oh! I mean I want the money for this,” 
in a still greater hurry, for time seems so valu- 
able to him. I am afraid he will be cross. 

‘Want to sell the gold, you mean?” 

“Yes ;” and I am ashamed to ask how much 
he pays for gold, so there is no good counting 
the bills he gave me, and I crush them into my 
hand and come up out of the cellar, give one 
swift glance around to see if I am detected, and 
scurry up into Washington Street, where I may 
feel once more like a woman and a sister. 

But I give the government fair warning nev- 
er again to undertake a great war counting 
upon my support, for I can not contract to put 
my money into any place where I must go 
through tens of dens of lions to get it out 
again. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BERLIN WOOL. 


7. fancy for garments of fine Berlin wool 
increases in this country. Almost every 
furnishing store has a department stocked with 
these useful articles, and each season there are 
novelties introduced from abroad, where kuitting 

, and crocheting are brought to perfection. The 
zephyr wool prepared in Berlin is softer and finer 
than any other, and the colors are better. Re- 
tail dealers ask 26 cents an ounce for quiet, dark 
colors of either split, single, or double zephyr ; 
and 25 cents for high, brilliant colors. 


KNITTED GARMENTS. 


The perfection of under-wear for infants is 
shown in soft warm shirts of purest white zeph- 
yr wool knitted in a ribbed pattern, the neck 
and sleeves scalloped and overcast with white 
silk floss: these cost from 75 cents to $1. In- 
fants’ socks of white zephyr have the tops turned 
over in Zouave fashion; others, knit double, are 
thick and warm: 75 cents. Little carriage 
bootees, to be worn without a shoe, or else over 
the shoe, are long enough to reach to the knee, 
and are held up by a drawing-string that forms 
a tasseled garter. These are in all colors, or 
in white, and may be had in three sizes, cost- 
ing 75 or 85 cents. A little sock embroidered 
wich silk is called the daisy shoe; and the love- 
liest slippers for baby are crocheted in Marie 
Antoinette shape, of blue, scarlet, or white wool, 
with silken bows and tassels: price $2. ‘The 
bonnet for baby girls is the fairy hood, with a 
warm head piece of double knitted Berlin wool, 
veiled with a fanciful cover of split zephyr over- 
wrought with silk of palest blue or rose: $2. 
For larger babes are little cape bonnets made of 
Angora wool, with long, soft fleece, like fur. 
They are in blue and rose, bordered with snowy 
swan’s-down. Price $5. For tiniest boys is a 
cunning little turban dignified as the Prussian 
cap. It has a border of loops above the fore- 
head, warm ear-tabs, and a sort of cape to pro- 
tect the back of the neck. Imported mittens 
of white zephyr shaped to the wrist, tiny bows 
of ribbon on the back, and a gauntlet flecked 
with white floss, are warm and soft enough for 
the baby fists they will inclose: price 45 cents, 
Very pretty cloaks for infants consist of two large 
capes formed of white zephyr in shell stitch, over- 
cast with floss and edged with fringe: these are 
$8. Handsome Afghans for baby’s carriage have 
four Roman red stripes, or blue or buff, with five 
narrower stripes of white tufted with black, At 
the upper end that passes over baby’s lap each 
stripe forms a point that is finished with a tassel. 
Price $7. Afghans marked $10 have three 
broad stripes, the outer ones colored, the centre 
white, and richly embroidered with a vine of 
roses. A smaller,size of similar design is $9. 
Those in blocks of a color alternating with white, 
and each block embroidered with daisies, cost 
from $11 to $14. 

Drawers of white or scarlet zephyr with leg- 
gings strapped beneath the shoe, or with socks 
to wear over the shoe, are heavily knit, and are 
comfortable for children who are carried out in 
the nurses’ arms or drawn about in their open 
carriages. These are in three sizes for children 
from one to three years old, and cost from $1 25 
to $1 75. For larger children there are plain 
knitted drawers without gaiters, to be worn over 
muslin drawers on cold days : $1 75 to $2. The 
prettiest gaiters for very young children are the 
polka gaiters of single zephyr, either white or 
chinchilla, with a colored border up the outside 
representing buttons and button-holes: 75 cents 
to $1. Fine leggings of scarlet, blue, or gray 
wool are shaped to fit over the knee, and thus 
prevent wrinkles: $1 to $1 25. Heavier brown 
or gray gaiters for children and for ladies are 
knit of American tapestry worsted. Ladies and 
misses wear these when traveling in extremely 
cold weather, or driving, or sleighing ; but they 
are too clumsy for walking. Ladies’ sizes are 
$1 50; misses’, from 75 cents to $1 25. 

Ladies’ breakfast shawls are crocheted in Af- 
ghan stitch, with a seam down the back joining 
the two pieces to form a comfortable three-cor- 


i 


nered wrap. he centre of the shawl is of solid 
color, scarlet, blue, chinchilla, purple, or black, 
with a broad border embroidered around it in 
darker shades of the same color, or in a gay 
contrast, as gray with scarlet or blue borders, 
blue with white, and purple with black for mourn- 
ing. A fringe of the wool finishes the edge. 
Price $6. Shawls with the colored borders mere- 
ly crocheted, instead of embroidered, are $5. 

In lieu of the sontags formerly worn under 
cloaks and in the house, there are sleeveless jack- 
ets crocheted in beautiful shapes falling in with 
the figure. Blue or red jackets with chinchilla 
borders are most popular. ‘These are $2 50 each. 
Heavier jackets with sleeves are $5. Revers, 
pocket flaps, and broad cuffs of a bright color 
are crocheted on chinchilla jackets. ‘The fine 
knitted Cardigan jackets imported from England 
are shaped like short poika basques or with postil- 
lions. ‘Those in fine ribs and in dark rich colors 
cost from $6 to $12. Novelties for children are 
sacques and muffs of fleeey Angora wool knitted 
in long loop stitches that imitate admirably the 
Astrakhan and Iceland lamb furs. ‘They are 
shown in white and scarlet. The set costs $8 
or $10. A dressy little jacket for children is 
called the epaulet jacket. ‘The body of the 
garment is of white or chinchilla wool in Afghan 
stitch, while the collar, epaulets, and border 
are of shaded blue or crimson. The back is 
slashed to the waist, an<la cord and tassels draw 
it to the figure at the waist. They cost from $2 
to $3. The prettiest sacques for babies are 
knitted basques of white zephyr shaped to cling 
to wee, plump figures—too cunning for any thing, 
the mammas say: $2 75 is the price asked for 
sizes for children under three years of age. 

The prettiest evening hood for ladies to wear 
to parties is the Nilsson, described last week. It 
is quite warm, yet too soft and light to disar- 
range elaborately dressed hair. From $1 75 to 
$2. The heavy Alaska hood for old ladies and 
for traveling has a chinchilla centre, with wide 
turned-over fold in front of scarlet or blue or 
purple: price $2. 

Fanciful little tippets and boas of zephyr are 
crocheted for children. Pretty scarfs in shell 
stitch, white with pink or blue centres, are for 
little girls ; also zephyr neck-ties knitted double 
and round like a boa. Victorine capes, with 
muffs to match, are made with blue or scarlet 
grounds, almost hidden beneath tiny white balls 
of fleecy wool that are thrown on the surface. 
‘These cost from $3 to $5 a set, and are as warm 
as the light qualities of fur. Heavy warm scarfs 
for boys are $1 75. Gentlemen wear chinchilla 
searfs with embroidered borders in dark purple 
and crimson shades. The handsomest are a 
yard and a half long, and cost $5. 


EMBROIDERY. 


The wool embroidery on canvas, in which 
our grandmothers excelled, is the fashionable 
employment for dainty fingers at the present 
day. As it is no longer the fashion to have ste- 
reotyped sets of furniture, each piece in a room 
the counterpart of that next it, but, instead, vari- 
ety is preferred, with scarcely any two articles 
alike, ladies of taste and ingenuity employ their 
leisure in embroidering covers for different arti- 
cles. An odd chair, a lounge, sofa cushions, 
rugs, foot-stools, a table or piano cover, em- 
broidered by the lady of the house, is to be found 
in almost every home. ‘I'o complete the stripes 
for the back of a folding chair, and an elaborate 
piece for the seat, seems to be the ambition of 
almost every young lady. During the holidays 
these chairs and camp-stools were the favorite 
gift to bachelor brothers, .friends, and lovers. 
Some were ornamented with heads of animals, 
hunting scenes, or battle pieces, while for smok- 
ers, cigars, pipes, and tobacco jars were wrought 
on the canvas. The back of the chair is usually 
three stripes, a different vine of flowers in each, 
or else the monogram of the owner is in the cen- 
tre, with a wreath of foliage around it. 

Most of this work, that looks so difficult, is very 
easy, as the complicated shading, and, jndeed, 
all the intricate design, is done by experts before 
it is offered for sale. The lady who purchases 
it merely fills out the back-ground by simple cross 
stitches of wool of a single color. Fancifully 
shaped catch-alls, or wall pockets, for letters and 
other small articles, are made of black-walnut, 
and have an embroidered piece in front ; brack- 
ets for vases and stationery are draped with 
needle-worked cloth ; chamber racks for hats or 
an over-coat are embroidered in the centre, back 
of the pegs; willow baskets are ornamented in 
the same way ; the backs of hair-brusbes, straps 
for a traveling shawl or water-proof, <mall pic- 
ture-frames, tiny easels, traveling sachels, and 
a multitude of such small articles are decorated 
with this gay work. 

Perforated morocco and perforat:d board, 
either tinsel or silver, are used forma ing many 
pretty toilette articles, andembroidere in bright 
colors. There are cornucopias for shaving pa- 
pers, tapers, or loose hair; match safes, pho- 
tograph frames, and boxes for mouchoirs and 
gloves. ‘The holes in this board are very large, 
hence the designs are easily wrought, and the 
labor is not injurious to the eyes, as it was when 
very fine perforations were used. 


BRAIDING. 


Talking of embroidery reminds us that braid- 
ing has proved to be exceedingly popular for 
trimming dresses this winter. The designs are 
made to imitate passementerie, and are thick and 
heavy, being filled in almost as closely as em- 
broidery. Plain soutache and the feather-edged 
braids are both used. The braid must match 
the color of the garment. Two colors mingled 


in the braid, or one color ‘n contrast with the 
material, should not be used, except-for fanciful 
jackets for the house, or for children’s clothes, 
and these have either black or white, or any sol- 





id color. 


The handsomest velvet cloaks of the 





leaves braided above lace. Dark cloth and cash- | 
mere suits have the slashed paletot and upper 
skirt braided to match. ‘These are worn over 
silk skirts, or else over a cloth skirt, made plain, 
or perhaps the whole garment is edged with fur. 
Black cashmere suits richly braided are in espe- 
cial favor. The vest and cuffs, or the Maria 
Theresa collar of such suits, are almost covered 
with braid. Some house jackets of white, scar- 
let, or blue cloth or flannel are braided all over, 
or are chain stitched with the sewing-machine 
in a braiding pattern. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. Jonnson, Burns, & Co. ; S. M. Pry- 
ser; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; Lorp & TaYLor; 
and ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


OF the fine jewels worn by ladies in New York 
Mrs. L. W. JEROME is understood to possess the 
most beautiful and costly diamond necklace; 
Mrs. BELMONT the most beautiful emeralds; 
Mrs. R. L. Stewart the most beautiful opal ; 
Mrs. STEVENS the handsomest arrangement of 
diamonds and amethysts. The largest diamond 
worn in a ring is owned by Judge Barnarp. 
A diamond, suid to be the most beautiful and 
expensive now in tiie country, has recently come 
into the possession of Mr. Kirkpatrick, jewel- 
er, at the corner of Broadway and Duane Street. 
It is valued at about $15,000. One of the finest 
diamond shirt-studs in New York, imported by 
BAL & BLAcK at a cost of $12,000, is worn by 
ANDREW GARVEY. 

—The Rey. H. Warp BEECHER’s church has 
2000 members, lacking 18, Of this number 1210 
are women. The Sabbath-school has an enrolled 
membership of 1107, and the Bethel school 960. 
For music the church pays $6000, divided as fol- 
lows: Director, $2000; tenor, $1000; soprano, 
$900; alto, $600; organist, $1500. The pew rents 
amount to $56,000, and collections have been 
taken up the past year for all purposes to the 
amount of $11,099 14. 

—The way in which Rospert Bonner com- 
menced to lay the foundation of that ridiculous- 
ly large fortune of his is said to be this: He 
worked at case as a printer at $8 per week, and 
wrote letters to country papers. When he had 
saved up $500 he bought the Merchants’ Ledger ; 
and now he owns Dexter, and J. Elliott, and 
Nebuchadnezzar, and Ramises the Ist, and ever 
so many other nags. He has, besides, much city 
lot, two or three millions in stocks and things, 
and an income of $4000 a week, on which he 
manages to rough it. But then he’s an econom- 
ical man. 

—President Waite, of Cornell University, is 
having portraits painted of GoLtpwin Smi7TH, 
GEORGE WILLIAM CurTIs, LOWELL, and AGas- 
$1Z, which he proposes to give to the University. 
¥. B. CARPENTER is the man who furnishes can- 
vas, coloring material, and does the work. Con- 
tract price not stated, but understood to be up 
to the fuil trade figure. 

—Our friend Mr. GamBetta, of the French 
government, is a middle-sized, “stocky” young 
‘man of thirty-three, with long, black, flowing 
hair, large, bright eyes—an energetic, vehement, 
pushing fellow, whom his colleagues find it both 
difficult to get on with and diflicult to get on 
without. 

—The late H. J. Raymonn’s first newspaper- 
work in New York was on the New Yorker, a 
weekly paper started by Mr. GREELEY, which was 
good, but didn’t become longevitous. It was a 
sketch of CoLERIDGE’s life, and was signed 
““Fantome.”? Soon afterward another sketch 
on the same subject appearéd, to which Mr. Ray- 
MOND affixed his initials, “‘H.J.R.” Afterward 
he went on the editorial staft ot the Pribune— 
rather small staff then—at the opulent figure of 
$8 per week. Afterward he edited the Courier 
and Enquirer, and then got into bad habits, such 
as becoming Speaker of the Assembly, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Congressman, and the like, but 
finally reascended to journalism, and left a name 
above which no man’s name has yet been written 
in the journalism of America. 

—Neat compliment to Von MoitTKE: when 
that sanguinary German came to Berlin he al- 
ways used to dine at the St. Petersburg Hotel. 
Since he went to the war his chair, which has 
been crowned with a laurel wreath, has been left 
unoccupied at the accustomed place at the din- 
ner-tuble, as though the old gent were expected 
to drop in at any moment. 

—JOHN Brown, whose soul is supposed to be 
still proceeding, is to be ‘‘statued”’ for the Union 
League Club, of this city, by Miss Epmonia 
Lewis. 

—The costumes worn by ‘‘ Miss MADELINE 
HENRIQUES”’ in the ‘ Coquettes,”’ and other high 
comedy parts, are among the most superb speci- 
mens of millinery handiwork ever witnessed by 
the American people. Mr. L. J. JENNINGS, the 
husband of Miss M. H., is now the managing 
editor of the Times, with the best salary of any 
man on the daily press of New York, with per- 
haps the single exception of ‘“H. G.,” of the 
Tribune. 

—Among the curious things elicited by the 
revenue returns is the fact that Mr. A. T. Stew- 
ART, of this city, paid, in the year 1870, more in- 
come tax than was paid by either one of twenty- 
seven States, including Territor-*s; more than 
Arizona, Colorado, Dakota, Florida, Washington, 
New Mexico, Utah, Idaho, and Montana, com- 
bined ; more than either ot the districts of Massa- 
chusetts; and $53,000 more than the Ninth and 
Tenth districts. Mr. W1LLIAM B. Astor paid 
more than the whole State of Vermont. 

—The largest income of any man in Missouri 
is that of Lieutenant-Governor STANNARD, a re- 
ligious man, powerful in prayer and exhortation, 
strong on the stump, and immense as an oper- 
ator in grain. Good fellow, besides. 

—The King of Prussia (practical old monarch), 
when asked what appeared most remarkable to 
him about the palace of Versailles, replied, ‘‘ The 
fact that Iam here.” Same reply as was once 
given by the Doge of Venice to Louis the Four- 
teenth. 

—Mr. Cartes Astor BrisTeD has taken a 
house in Washington for the winter, where he 
proposes to make himself generally happy and 
agreeable, which he has the intellectual and pe- 
cuniary ability to do. Mr. B. is a grandson of 
Joun Jacos ASTOR, and was quite a favorite of 





that very pecunious gentleman. Mr. BRISTED’S 


winter have elaborate designs of fern or palm | father was an Episcopal clergyman, and married 


Mr. Astor's daughter in 1820, He was the au- 
thor of “Resources of the United States,” 


; and ** Thoughts on the English and American 


Churches.” HALLEcK, in his poem, “ Fanny,” 
has one or two little hits at him: , 
“ Have we not Bristrp’s ponderous tomes—a treasure 

For any man of patience and of leisure ?” 

His son, Mr. CHarLEs Astor BrisTED, is now 
fifty years of age. He graduated at Yale in 1839; 
afterward went to Oxford, where he spent five 
years; and took his degree at Trinity College in 
1845. At both colleges he gained frequent prizes 
for classical attainments. That he was somewhat 
a favorite with Mr. Astor may be inferred from 
the fact that he bequeathed to him “all the lot of 
land on Lafayette Place” (fully described); ‘‘also 
the lot and house now occupied by me on Broad- 
way; also nine lots of land on Eighth Avenue 
and Twenty-sixth Street, forty-three lots on Sev- 
enth Avenue, eight lots on Avenue A; also the 
country seat at Hell Gate (13 acres), and twenty- 
two other lots, and the income and interest ot 
$115,000 in bonds and mortgages.” 

—Mile. Grist, a daughter of thegreat vocalist, 
is said to possess a voice almost as wonderful as 
her mother’s, and to have dramatic capacity of 
a high order. 

—The name of the young lady of Troy has not 
transpired who has been practicing “Let Me 
Kiss Him for His Mother,” and who says that 
the more she practices the better she likes it 

—Mr. SEwarp, after having arranged so many 
“affairs” in his long Senatorial and diplomatic 
carecr, is understood to contemplate a certain 
entente cordiale, which will be the crowning nego- 
tiation of his life. Among the party who accom- 
pany him in his voyage around the world is a 
young lady with whom he proposes to continue 
the trip, and with her make the voyage of life. 
It is probable that before the party returns the 
lady will become the wife of the distinguished 
ex-Secretary. 

—Among the curious incidents of very West- 
ern society it may be mentioned that Mr. Lem- 
PRIERE is about to open a dry-goods establish- 
ment at Omaha, Mr. L. is a son of the cele- 
brated author of the Classical Dictionary, and 
a fine scholar. He has spent his life, thus far, in 
the diplomatic and colonial service of Great 
Britain, and his last sphere of duty was as Sec- 
retary of the Bahamas. Omaha ought to erect 
a university for him, instead of allowing him to 
deal in dry-goods. He will bring to the town 
more learning than coule now be found in the 
heads of all its inhabitants. 

—As a sample of the elastic material of which 
the American young man of the period is com- 
posed, it may be mentioned that Mr, A. W. Dim- 
ock, a Wall Street broker, aged about twenty- 
six, is the owner of about three-fourths of the 
capital stock (nominally estimated at $4,000,000) 
of the Atlantic Mail Steamship Company. He 
is also owner of over $1,000,000 worth of real 
estate in Elizabeth, New Jersey. During the 
last two years he has built,on his Elizabeth prop- 
erty, over thirty palatial residences, which, as 
soon as completed, he has sold to rich young 
fellows like himself, and has realized large prof- 
its on them, besides establishing a delightful 
colony. He has innumerable other enterprises 
on hand, which he manages with consun mate 
skill. Five years ago he went to New York, a 
penniless young clerk, the son of a Baptist 
clergyman in Nova Scotia. Three years ago he 
failed for $1,000;000, owing to certain stock 
losses; but, in the mean time, he has not only 
retrieved his fortunes and prosecuted his enter- 
prises, but has honorably discharged the debts 
from whose payment he was legally released. 
He is very charitable, and has lately built and 
given to the Baptists of Elizabeth a large and 
handsome church. He is a man of ideas and 
literature, and his splendid house at Elizabeth is 
a resort for poets, authors, wits, and people of 
genius. At the same time he is as gay and boy- 
ish in spirit as in appearance. 

—Mr. Joseprn JEFFERSON, off the stage, is ene 
of the most quiet and diffident of men. Recently 
he went into a bank to draw a check payable to 
his order. No one of the clerks recognized the 
actor in the citizen, and to the demand that he 
must be identified he could make no satisfactory 
reply. He looked about the bank, glanced over 
the **queues”’ of customers, but saw no familiar 
face. . He turned to the paying-teller, and, in the 
tones familiar to all New York, said,“ If my little 
dog, Schneider, was here, he would know me.”’ 
The sentence identified the actor, and every clerk 
knew him at once—in fact, had known him all 
the time. JEFFERSON got his money, and the bank 
was relieved from the dreadful suspicion of hav- 
ing a corps of clerks who do not attend the 
theatre. 

—Good old King Wit11am, who probably 
thinks that he is carrying on this war, lives 
very temperately, rises early, works steadily, 
dines moderately, and, for a king, deports him- 
self likeasensible man. At dinner only one sort 
of wine is brought upon the table; Champagne 
is never seen there except on the occasion of the 
birthday of a member of the royal family or a 
princely personage. _ Only once during the whole 
campaign was Champagne brought upon the roy- 
al table, and that was upon the evening of the 
1st of September, after the battle of Sedan. Aft- 
er about half an hour’s conversation after dinner 
the King withdraws to his own room, opens and 
reads the letters and dispatches that have ar- 
rived, and receives persons demanding favors 
orgrace. It is a note-worthy fact that the King 
never sleeps in the afternoon. From dinner 
till tea-time the old monarch employs his time in 
finishing up the odd work of the day, the read- 
ing of the Spener Zeitung, or important newspaper 
articles, as well as correspondence with his fam- 
ily, and the dispatch of telegrams. Tea-time 
comes at nine, when, in the society of invited 
persons, a pleasant conversation flows freely. 
After this meal is finished illustrated books are 
looked through, important newspaper informa- 
tion read aloud, and events and personages of 
the day are freely discussed. The King does not 
smoke, as a rule, but in large companies of gen- 
tlemen does so. About eleven he withdraws to 
his room, and works up to about one. All the 
guests invited to dinner and tea are chosen by 
the King himself. On days of battle the King 
rides out early, and occupies a place pre viously 
agreed upon, a number of horses being held in 
readiness for him. 

—The new Secretary of the British Legation 
at Washington, Mr. F. PACKENHAM, is brother 
of the Earl of Longford, Under-Secretary of War 
in Mr. DISRAELI’s cabinet, and great-nephew of 





the first Duchess of Wellington, 
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Child’s Frame-work Cravat. 


Tus cravat consists of a straight piece, which is worked with 
white worsted, similarly to the border which will be given in 
the next Number of the Bazar; but the rows of swifts must be 
two inches and two-fifths apart, instead of an inch and a fifth, 
and the stretched threads must be worked together twice along 
the middle, instead of once, that the two working threads 
come two-fifths of an inch apart. Finally, sew on a border: 
worked with gray chinchilla. 
serve to close the cravat. 


Crocuet anp Nerrep CoLtiar.—Back.—-{See Fig. 5, Page 29.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIL, Fig. 24. 


Child’s Knitted and 
Crochet Cravat. 
Tuts cravat is worked with 
blue and white zephyr worst- 
ed in the manner shown by 
Vig. 4, page 29. Loops are 


afterward worked 


blue worsted. Buttons and 
loops with tassels serve to 


close the cravat. 


Child’s Knitted Boot. 
8ce illustration on page 21. 
Tis boot is knit of blue 


and white worsted. 


at the upper edge with a foun- 
dation of 44 st. (stitches), and 
on this knit 30 rounds of al- 
ternately 1 k. (knit plain), 
1 p. (purl). Now begin the piqué-like design of the 
foot. First knit one round entirely plain, and then 
alternately 1 p., t. t. o. (throw the thread over), sl. 
(slip) the next st. as if to purlit. Knit the next round 
plain, but do not work off the t. t. 0., but let them 
slip from the needle before working off the st., so that 
they form loops before the st. 
this manner, but let the figures of the design alternate ; 
that is, in each following round slip the st. (having 


previously t. t. 0.) 
which was purled in 
the preceding round. 
Take the last 4 st. of 
the 10th round and 
the first 10 st. of the 
11th round on sepa- 
rate needles for the 
heel, and on these 
st. work 22 rounds 
in the piqué design 
for the heel, always 
going backward and 
forward; now cast 
off these st. ; take up 
the 11 st. on each 
side edge of the heel, 
and with these st., 


The manner of executing frame- 
work, and the designs for the borders used in this cravat, will 
be illustrated and described in the next Number of the Bazar. 































Buttons and loops with tassels 





KNITTED AND CrocHET SACQUE 
with Hoop For CHILD 
UNDER 2 YEARS OLD.—BAck. 
For description see Supplement. 


Work ten rounds in 


CHILD’s FRAME-wORK 
CRavat. 


FRAME-WORK MANTELET.—FROnNT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIIL, Figs. 18 and 19. 


form a twisted strip. 




















Crocuet Caper, 


‘or pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XIIL, Fig. 25. 





FRAME-WoRK CAPE FoR YounG GIRL. 
For pattern and ge see Supplement, 
No. XXVL, Fig. 64. 


Lapy's Knitrep anp CrocHet GLOVE 
witH CurFF. 


For description see Supplement. 


Cuitp’s Crocnet anp Knitrep Hoop.—[See Fig. 4, Page 29.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXIL., Figs. 49 and 50, 


and the st. left unnoticed while working the foot, work the upper part 
of the front of the foot, always going backward and forward ; in every 
second following round knit 1 st. of the gore which is formed by taking 
up the side stitches of the heel together with 1 st. of the foot. Be- 
sides this, work the middle 4 st. of each round so that they appear 
plain on the right side of the work. 
first, the last two of these 4 st., and then the first 2 st., so that the 
st. last knit off come on the other 2 st., crossing them, and the 4 st. 
Having used up all the st. of the gore, work 44 
rounds more in the same manner, but after the 32d round knit 2 st. 
together on each side of the work and on each side of*the middlestrip 
consisting of 4 st. in every second following round; this narrowing is 


thus done four 
times, and leaves 
in the last round 
only the 4 st. of 
the middle strip, 
which are finally 
cast off. Now 
take up the st. of 
the upper edge 
of the boot for 
the revers, and 
with white wors'- 
el work . o:e 
round entire!’ 
plain, and then 
the 2d round. --- 
Alternately k. 
st. together, t. t. 
Repeat these tv 
rounds six times, 
letting the holes 
of the design al- 
ternate. In work- 


ing the revers’ 
care inst be” 


taken that the 
right side of the 
revers comes on 
the outside. Cast 
off loosely, and 
with blue worsted 


work alcernately ’ 


one single cro- 
chet, and one pi- 
cot consisting of 
3 chain stitches 
and one double 
crochet in the 
first of these, pass 
over the requisite 
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After every five rounds work, 
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space with the picot. Work the sole with white worsted in sin- 
gle crochet in the shape given by Fig. 61, Supplement, and sew 
it to the boot. Through the boot, under the revers, pass a 
worsted cord worked in chain stitch and finished with tassels. 











ON CHAIRS. 


CHAIR must have been one of the most ancient of inven- 
tions. After the use of fire, after the rudest forms of grind- 
ing and weaving, something to sit down upon must have pre- 
sented itself as the next desideratum. 
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But it must not be sup- 
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Crocuret AND Netrep CoLiar.—Front.—[See Fig. 5, Page 29.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 24. 


Kyitrep AND CROCHET 

SacqueE witH Hoop For 

CHILD UNDER 2 YEARS 
OLD.—FRontT. 

For description see Supplement. 


stump of a tree. 


CurLp’s KNITTED AND 
Crocuet CRAVAT. 
[See Fig. 4, Page 29.] 
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FRAME-WORK MANTELET.—BACK. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs. 18 and 1% 























































































posed that a chair was the direct 
As Lord Lytton says, 
**Man has only given to him, 
not the immediate knowledge of 
the perfect, but the means to 
strive toward the perfect.” And 
he elsewhere observes, *‘ A man 
must build a hut before he can 
build a Parthenon.” 

Sitting on the bare ground is 
attended by a sensation of damp 
and other discomforts ; a coarse- 
ly woven mat, or some approxi- 
mation to a carpet, would be the 
first approach to the luxury of 
But, in spite of the at- 
titude assumed by the solemn 
Turk and grave sachem, squat- 
ting on the ground must have 
been felt as wanting in dignity, 
and a position, therefore, quickly abjured by a people 
tending toward civilization. 

At work in the primeval forest, felling trees and 
clearing the ground, man may first have experienced 
the comfort of a raised seat by placing himself on the 
But, however eligible this support 
might be in other respects, it labored under the disad- 
vantage of being immovable. 
sawed off so as to become movable. <A brilliant 


But blocks could be 


thought! no soon- 
er conceived than 
acted upon; and 
perhaps several 
generations passed 
béfore some great 
genius hit upon 
the idea of obvi- 
ating the cumber- 
someness of these 
heavy, solid blocks, 
by fastening a 
piece of plank on 
three supporters, 
and producing a 
three-legged stool. 
Here was prog- 
ress; but stillsome- 
thing was wanting. 
The aged hunter 
or shepherd re- 
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turned weary from the chase or pasture- 
ground; he would fain have cast himself 
down beside his dogs, if he could so far have 
forfeited the dignity of manhood. He placed 
his stool so that, seated upon it, he could lean 
against the wall of the hut ;_he fell into deep 
contemplation ; suddenly his fatigue left him 
under the excitement of a new conception. 
Ife had found it—the Eureka !—the ze plus 
ultra! He did not send for a carpenter, for 
political economy was not yet understood, 
and the advantages of the division of labor 
were as yet un- 
known; but he 
seized his mallet 
and pegs, affixed 
an upright back 
to his stool, and 
behold, a chair! 

The chair now 
became. the pa- 
triarchal seat, the 
Grossvaterstuhl, 


the household Youne Grri.—Back. 
throne ; and For pattern and description 
when men for see § rEmet, No. XXI, 
mutual _protec- igs. 46-48, 


tion, and the fa- 
cility of exchang- 
ing their respect- 

















SLEEVELESS JACKET FOR 


CRocHeT SAcQuEé 


with Hoop For CHILD 
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SLEEVELESS JACKET FOR 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. XXL, 


ive produce, gath- 
ered themselves 


FROM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD.—BAaAck. 


into communi- For pattern and description see Supplement, 
ties and chose a No. XVIII, Figs. 36-40. 
ruler, he was 


placed in a chair by the consenting voice 
of the multitude, as 
the outward sign 
and symbol of roy- 
alty—a chair upon 
which all the deco- 
rative art which the 
community could 
command was lay- 
ished, in order to 
render the throne 
—Opévoc—a fitting 
seat for the ruler 
and lawgiver.— 
Athensus tells us 
that ‘the word 
‘thronos,’ when 
taken by itself, is a 
seat such as is used 
by freemen, with 
a foot-stool; the 
name of which be- 



















1 to 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XVI. igs. 
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CrocHET Frock For CHILD FROM 
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Knitten Lecomne ror Cutip 


FROM 3 to 5 YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 


teenth century is the Cor- 
onation Chair in Westmin- 
ster Abbey: ‘‘chaises dor- 
mantes,” as they were called, 
being universally used in 
hall and bower. 

In those days’ cabinet- 
makers and upholsterers 
were unknown. Each lord 
or baron maintained his 
own handicraftsmen, and 
the necessary articles of fur- 
niture were made on the 
spot by the carpenter. Rude 
fixed benches were ranged 
along the sides of the hall, 
and before these were placed 


ing ‘ threnos,’ 


eall the seat 


CASHMERE Sock For CrILD UNDER 
1 YEAR oL“p. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XXIV., Figs. 59-61, 


hey came to 
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cushions began to find favor in the houses of the 
great, and the want of workmanship in the chairs 
was concealed by pieces of tapestry called dorsars. 
Among the crown jewels of Edward IIT. are men- 
tioned a dorsar and a bankar, embroidered with the 
arms of the Black Prince and John of Gaunt. 
Folding chairs were also now introduced; a great 
convenience, enabling those accustomed to such lux~ 
uries to carry them about whithersoever they went. 
But still the more luxurious seats could only have 
been in partial use; for Sir J. Harrington, writing 
about the year 1597, asks why it would not as well 
become the state 
of the chamber 
to have ‘‘easye 
quilted and lyned 
forms and stools 
for the lords and 
ladyes to sit on, 
as great plank 
forms that two 
yeomen can scant 
remove out of 
the places, and 
waynscot stools 
so hard that, since 
great breeches 
were laid aside, 
men can scant en- 
deur to sitt on.” 
It appears from 
this that the 
chaises dormantes 
were superseded 
by movable bench- 
es. He goes on to say that the fashion of 
cushioned chairs is 
taken up in every mer- 
chant’s house; so here 
we find a trace of the 
rise into importance of 
the middle class. At 
the time in which the 
worthy knight writes, 
chairs were frequently 
much decorated; the 
seats were broad, coy- 
ered with velvet or 
stamped leather, and 
the backs richly carved 
in wood, often with the 
heraldie device of the 
owner; dignified in ap- 
pearance but uncom- 
fortable to lean against. 
Loose cushions were 
now in use, however, 
both for chairs and win- 
dow seats, elaborately 
wrought in velvet and 


ouna Giri.—FRont. 


Figs. 46-48. 


Crocnet SacquE witn Hoop ror Citip 
From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD.—Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVIIL, Figs. 36-40, 






















Kwsittrp Boot ror Cup UNDER 
1 YEAR OLD. 


tself ‘ thro- 
nos, "a 
word soon applied:solely to the chair 
of sovereigns and prelates: those 
‘*whom their great stars throned and 
set high.” 

In early days in England, movable 
chairs were so rare that the only one 
extant dating earlier than the end of 
the thirteenth or beginning of the four- 





Knitrep Unprr-Sxirt ror Girt From 10 To 12 
YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


the tables, only one side of which was occupied, as we see 
in Da Vinci’s picture of the ‘‘ Last Supper,” and others. 
The open space in the centre of the hall was left free for the 
performances of minstrels, jongleurs, ete. At the end was 
the raised dais, where stood the chair of state whereon sat 
the lord of the mansion. These chairs were usually sur- 
mounted by a canopy, often richly decorated with carving. 
‘There is an inventory of furniture taken in 1466, in which 
is mentioned ‘‘ a chair of tymbre of astate, covered with blue 


pearl, or satin embroidered in colors, 
and edged with gold and silver lace, or 
fringe. 

After the fifteenth century a great 
change took place in the manners of 
the people. The great hall of the castle 
was no longer the place of assembly for 
the baron and his retainers ; the latter 
were now becoming independent, and 
sat athome. As the middle and lower 





LEGGING FoR CHILD FROM 
4 to 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description 
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Ree eo. No. X 
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igs. 62 and 63, 

















classes rose in import- 
ance, artificers estab- 
lished themselves to 
supply their wants, 
and the manufacture 
of furniture became a 
separate business. 
By the following 
century the number 
of manufactories and 
shops must have in- 
creased incalculably. 
Even the great ones 
of the earth began to 
find it more conven- 


Crocuet Care ror Experity Lapy.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 26. 






cloth of gold, and 
‘four pomells of 
copper.” A ‘case 
of lether thereto” 
is very properly 
added. In the la- 
dies’ bower mova- 
ble chairs were as 
litle known—the 
place occupied by 
the high - born 
dame and her 
maidens, when en- 
gaged in their in- 
_terminable tapes- 
try-work, being 
the broad win- 
dow seat. 

- Here we have 
an idea of an act- 
ive age, one little 
given to. sitting 
still, There came 
a time, however, 
when power of 
brain came to be 
respected as well 
as power of mus- 
cle. Italy and 
France led the 
way; England fol- 
lowedin the wake; 
and we are uot 
surprised to find, 
as a consequence, 
that some —im- 
provement was 
made in the rude 
seats of earlier 
days. In the lat- 
ter part of the 
fourteenth century 





ient to purchase arti- 
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Crocnet Cape ror ELperity Lapy.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 26. 
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cles than to have them made at home. The 
Duchess of Orleans, as we find by an entry of 
expenses of this date, bought of John of Troyes 
** a chair for her chamber, the four legs of which 


were painted vermilion, with a cover on which 
were depicted dogs and birds, and other devices, 


and garnished with a fringe of soy. 

A chair was then a personal possession, and 
was frequently bequeathed by will. Hence came 
the saying, ‘‘As common as a barber's chair ;” 
that is, a chair on which every one sits. One of 
Shakspeare's clowns speaks of a ‘‘ barber's chair” 
that “fits all.” 

Chairs of luxurious form, stuffed and cushioned, 
came in with the lax morals and effeminate man- 
ners of the later Stuarts, and were displaced again 
by the more precise and punctilious, if not more 
virtuous, age succeeding—the age of narrow seats 
and high, carved, upright, wooden backs; chairs 
per yey 6 connected in idea with powdered wigs 
and stiff hoops, with low bows and courtesies, 
with ceremonious observances and elaborate com- 
pliments, Even the irreverent youth of the pres- 
ent day could scarcely describe a lady seated with 
outspread skirts and folded arms, bolt upright in 
one of those’trinmphs of the cabinet-maker’s art, 
as a ** jolly old soul” or a ‘‘ stunning girl.” 

‘“‘There is nothing new under the sun,” saith 
the preacher. At the period known in art lan- 
guage as the Renaissance, the modern European 
was struck with the idea of going about in chairs, 
About the year 1581 covered chairs, slung on 
poles, were invented at Sedan, whence the name 
of these conveyances. 

The word ‘‘chair” is said to be derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon cyran, to turn, to turn about, 
and is properly a chair seat, or chaer seat; that 
is, a seat that can be turned at pleasure. But 
whence comes the superstition that turning the 
chair two or three times round is a sign that a 
quarrel will ensue with the persons present? Is 
it inferred that a man must be in an evil temper 
already before he performs so very unnecessary a 
revolution—the turpitude of quarreling with one’s 
seat being next in enormity to quarreling with 
one’s bread and butter? or, as the witches went 
about the caldron in their incantations, is twirl- 
ing a chair round provocative of the demon of 
discord ? 

Whatever may be thought of the wisdom of 
our ancestors, the results of modern improvement 
in the construction of chairs are too palpable to 
be ignored. How far the universal indulgence 
in lounging-chairs is connected with the preva- 
lence of slang and of freedom of manners, is a 
question for philosophers; but it is to be feared 

that even the wisest among them would not be an 
impartial judge in the cause ; as who is he so self- 
denying as not to yield to the open-armed attrac- 
tions of an easy-chair? 





THE PRICE OF HITTYS WED- 
; DING GOWN. 


T was nothing very costly, you would say, if I 
were to go up into the attic at the old Hull 
place, and push aside a dozen boxes or more, and 
open a chest of drawers, smelling of herbs and 
must, and pull out the precious stuff, letting it 
shimmer across your lap, and ripple along the 
dusty garret floor. How it would light up the 
dinginess of the spot as if a stray sunbeain had 
fallen there! But, for all that, it was only a dol- 
lar silk in those days when silks were cheap, 
and there has never a needle been put to it! 
There it lies, folded away from the pleasant day- 
light, with poor Hitty’s heart crushed in the 
folds perhaps. 

Hitty’s father had been a doctor in those parts, 
you see. He had spent his life at the beck and 
call of all sorts of diseases, and when he died left 
precious little but a parcel of outlawed accounts 
against his neighbors. Well, after he was gone, 
they managed to get along by dint of pinching 
industriously. Hitty took a school, and the mo- 
ther took in needle-work; and sometimes the 
wood was out, and sometimes the flour, and no- 
thing was at any time very much in. But the 
most aggravating prt of all was, when the very 
people whom Dr, Hull had brought into the world, 
or snatched back from the other world, and who 
hadn’t so much as thanked him for it, gave her 
the cut direct, turned the cold shoulder upon 
her, or sent in a basket of sour grapes or gar- 
den-stuff, as if to some poor pensioner. It was 
enough to make the blood boil with indignation, 
and her father's unreceipted bills crying out 
against them, If they paid their honest debts, 
she should need nothing more from their hoards ; 
it was enough to provoke a saint, this receiving 
gifts in the place of justice! Well, when you 
hold a bad hand it’s no use to complain; it only 
shows your adversary your weak points; and so, 
when the towns-people drove by in their fine 
turn-outs, covering poor Hitty with the dust of 
their chariot wheels, or filled their houses with 
guests, all their windows blazing with light, let- 
ting out a flood of music from every open case- 
ment, though Hitty’s heart ached with the wide 
contrast, empty of all youthful joys itself, still 
she made no murmur. Life was before her 
where to choose; in the eternal round of the 
years who knew what might happen to her, even 
to her, Hitty Hull, whose best gown was coarse 
black bombazine just now, but who might yet 
dress in cloth of gold, and move in court circles ? 

But, among all her wants, Hitty had one pos- 
session that brightened the common day, and 
made life richer and destiny more complete. Hit- 
ty had her hero, He had won her Seoas years 
ago, when she went to the district school, and 
when he was one of the big boys on the back 
seat. He had stroked her soft hair, and called 
her a ‘‘ pretty baby,” on their first acquaintance, 
and when she had been on the point of receiving 
a feruling for some mischief, of which she was 
innocent, he had stepped out from among the 
other giggling boys, and had held out his brown 
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hand and taken the punishment in her place. 
Nobody remembered the circumstance but Hit- 
ty; nobody had made much account of it; but, 
from that day, Martin Harkness had stepped 
upon his throne—but we know that sometimes 
thrones crumble, and crowns dissolve like a 
dream. 

Later in life, when he sang off her book at 
the choir-meeting, her heart beat so as to choke 
her voice. ‘Then, when the meeting broke up, 
and the lights were put out, and he had drawn 
her shivering little arm into his own, and half 
carried her over the mud-puddles to leave her at 
her father’s door, her triumphant heart kept up 
its jubilate enough to keep her wide awake all 
night: she couldn’t get a wivk of sleep for liv- 
ing over the blessed experience, and wondering 
if it would ever happenagain. Put it never did 
happen again for years. Martian Harkness had 
other flames; he played at love with half the 
girls in the place before Hitty had put up her 
hair and lengthened her skirts. But for all that 
he remained her hero, on the dais where fortune 
had raised him. By-and-by, however, ‘“he sim- 
mered down,” as the neighbors said; he threw 
aside his gay ways, and settled into a thrifty, 
hard-working farmer, on the homestead old 
James Harkness had left—a well-kept place, 
‘‘worth its weight in gold and doubloons,” the 
country people swore. 

** He’s a mighty rich young ~Ilow,” said Squire 
Blunt one day to Hitty, having overtaken her 
walking home from school, and given her a lift in 
histeam. They had passed Martin driving a load 
of hay to market; which gave rise to the remark. 
‘* He’s a mighty rich young fellow, Miss Hitty ; 
but lor’ bless you, don’t ever set your heart on 
him! Ais heart’s as hard as a nether millstone 
for any thing but money.” Hitty colored to the 
roots of her golden-brown hair; all her pulses beat 
angrily ; how she detested Squire Blunt just then! 
She had half a mind to ask him to set her down 
where they were, and to trudge home alone. It 
hurt her to be indebted to his kindness when he 
flung hard words at her hero. ‘‘ Yes,” he pur- 
sued, ‘* Martin’s worth a matter of fifty thousand, 
I reckon. But nobody would suspect it to see 
him carting about in homespun and overalls. 
He sticks to the farm like a burr so long as 
there’s a cent to be made off it. Bless you, 
won't his wife have a hard row of it when he 
gets one? He'd think it a crying sin to spend 
for a silk gown, and a piano would lie on his 
conscience as heavily as mince-pie on his stom- 
ach. He’s got the old Harkness ways—as close 
as the bark of atree. Now I'll wager something 
that they don’t use white sugar up there, and that 
they do boil molasses into the coffee at that. They 
send all the poultry to market. Gracious! I 
don’t believe Martin’s pulled a wish-bone these ten 
years. All their best cuts of beef and pork trav- 
el after the poultry ; and now that onions are so 
high, I guess you'd as soon catch them smoth- 
ering themselves as their onions!” 

‘*Mr. Blunt, I guess I'll get out here.” 

**Get out! Bless me, you aren’t half-way 
home, and I never do things by halves.” 

‘* Not even slander your neighbors,” thought 
Hitty; then, ‘‘I might call at Mrs. Rine’s, and 
inquire for her sick child.” 

**Nonsense. I saw the child making mud 
pies this morning, as well as you are. You'd 
better keep straight on ;” and the Squire whipped 
up his nag, and kept straight on. 

** Yes, Martin’s real Harkness. I came near 
being one myself. I thank my stars for the es- 
cape. You see, his grandfather courted my 
mother, but went back on her when he found 
she hadn’t a dower. They’re old Scotch stock. 
Old Jim used to be called ‘ Little Harkness,’ 
though he was a great strapping fellow that 
could throw a man in a trice. They'd rather 
bury a sixpence than give it away. No, Mar- 
tin ‘ll never marry; it costs too much; a wife’s 
too great a luxury for him! Why, you have to 
pay the parson a matter of five dollars to begin 
with! Martin ‘Il never marry, not he.” 

**T suppose not,” said Hitty, feeling obliged 
to say something, and not wishing the Squire to 
suppose that she wanted Martin to marry; ‘‘ he 
doesn’t seem to fancy any one,” and she sighed, 
involuntarily. 

**T suppose, now, he might fancy a woman 
made of gold. I don’t know, though. I saw 
him looking pretty hard at you, Hitty, in meet- 
ing yesterday.” 

** At me!” and she almost .ost her balance 
through surprise. ‘‘It must have been a mis- 
take.” 

‘* Well, I had my glasses on; and Mr. Metre, 
he was at tenthly, or thereabouts, and Martin 
hadn't taken his eyes off you once.” 

It didn’t occur to Hitty that the Squire had 
followed Martin’s example. 

**Seems to me,” she said, ‘‘you didn’t pay 
much attention—” 

**T can tell you the text, though: It’s as 
hard for a rich man to enter heaven as it is for 
the camel to go through the eye of a needle. 
And I thought Martin rather winced under it. 

“*T don’t know why he should,” returned 
Hitty, vindicating her hero at last; ‘‘he’s as 
likely to go to heaven as any of us.” 

“Hum! I shouldn’t wonder now if you and 
Martin had a hankering for each. other! But 
mark my word, Miss Hitty, school-teaching is 
idleness compared to living at the Harkness 
farm, where it’s one continual scrimping-day. 
Now, remember, I warned you.” 

“Thank you for nothing but the drive home,” 
said Hitty; ‘‘you’ve thrown your warning to 
the winds, for I have no need of it.” 

** Just like you girls, headstrong as the deuce. 
But I’ve done my duty.” 

And then Hitty up and told him how Martin 
had suffered her punishment for her when they 
were children. ‘* And I think you must be mis- 

taken,” she pursued, ‘‘for such generous im- 
pulses could not have their source in’a narrow 





nature, And then, the* boy is father to the 


“Oh, but you see, meanness is bred in the 
bone; I don’t know if he can help it; but it’s 
like the measles—they don't. show till the third 
day, you know. ‘There's a sort of goodness 
goes along with youth; but by-and-by nature 
gets the upper hand, the old Adam takes hold 
on him, and he’s just as much of a skinflint as 
his fathers before him. Bless you, a boy doesn't 
mind a feruling any more than the hiccoughs ; 
= very likely, in your case, it belonged to 

im.” 

But they were all words thrown away; there 
was no such thing as prejudicing Hitty against 
Martin ; Squire Blunt was not the only one who 
tried his hand at it unwittingly. It was notori- 
ous with the gossips that he passed by subscrip- 
tion-papers, and looked askance at the contri- 
bution-box, and was always ready with his taxes 
in season to save the per cent. 

** Which is certainly a virtue,” thought Hitty. 

And then did he not sell his produce at an ex- 
tortionate advance? Did he entertain any com- 
pany, or give to the poor? And did he not wear 
plain clothes and live on plain fare? But no- 
thing could move Hitty’s stubborn little heart to 
join issue against him; it he so much as dropped 
her a smile and a nod from the church porch, it 
was largesse enough to cover a multitude of sins. 
Was it not really lending to the poor, this giving 
to Hitty, who gathered so few smiles by the way ? 

One winter somebody sent Hitty a cord of 
wood and a barrel of red apples, ‘‘ unbeknownst,” 
as the widow Drew said. But Hitty put them 
down to Martin’s account without a question. 
Christmas morning the postman brought her an 
envelope containing a fifty-dollar bill—nothing 
else. St. Valentine’s Day brought the dupli- 
cate. 

‘*The tide is turning,” said Hitty, seanning 
the handwriting of the direction, and deciding 
in favor of Martin again, for no particular rea- 
son but that she wanted to believe in him. Let 
the gossips have their say; she was convinced. 
No doubt he seemed mean to them, because he 
did not choose to give in their way, nor through 
the public channels, to be known of men. It 
took very little to make Hitty your friend, but 
a great deal to make her your enemy, and these 
benefits from a generous donor were no trifles to 
her in those days. And then, when one has a 
hero, it is so pleasant to keep him, so natural to 
fight for him, to pour out the heart’s best blood 
in defense of his name and kingdom. More- 
over, Martin was on the school committee, and 
had been instrumental in securing her present 
position; and when he came in his homespun, 
and took a chair in the dingy little school-room, 
its narrow walls seemed opening out upon fair 
prospects, full of sunshine and singing birds. It 
was the very room where they had. studied to- 
gether in childhood; he had taken her feruling 
from the very platform where she sat; his name 
glorified a dozen or less of the wooden desks be- 
low. When school was dismissed, and he yet 
lingered in the empty, echoing place, while she 
arranged her books and put on hat and shaw], 
she reminded him of that dead and gone sum- 
mer afternoon, and the vicarious punishment. 

“‘Did J do that?” he questioned, almost as 
much surprised at himself as she had been, and 
greatly pleased withal. ‘‘ Are you sure it was 
1? 1 wish it was to do over again!” he said, 
coming quite near, and resting a hand on her 


rm. 

‘*Why? Would you do it again?” 

** A thousand times!” he replied, bending still 
nearer, till their shadows on the old foot-worn 
floor met and mingled into one; then he drew 
back hastily, shook his head irresolutely, took 
up his hat, and was off with a cool good-night. 

** And they call him mean and ungenerous,” 
thought Hitty, slowly folding her shawl about 
her, and thinking only of the ‘‘ thousand times” 
he would suffer for her, of the beaming face that 
but a moment since had been so near; and think- 
ing not at all of his sudden change of manner, 
dazed as she was with gratitude and hero-wor- 
ship. 

It would seem as if Martin were possessed of 
a secret anxiety respecting Hitty; he had a trick 
of regarding her wistfully, and then turning away 
with a shake of his head, pretty much as one 
might turn away from a piece of finery too cost- 
ly to be thought of, but tempting and dazzling 
to an insupportable degree. . 

Hitty passed by one morning as he was re- 
pairing a fence on his place. He dropped every 
thing and waylaid her. Taking her hand, he 
asked, ‘‘ You are getting along pretty well, Hit- 
ty, are you? School-teaching isn’t much like 
drudgery, is it?” 

“Only try it, Sir,” said she. 

‘*You'd like farm-work better, maybe? or to 
be a fine lady ?” 

‘“‘T should try to be a fine lady any where.” 

**T’ve been wondering how it would seem to a 
poor girl to be brought suddenly into the midst 
of plenty ; if she’d forget all her thrifty and eco- 
nomical ways, and spend like water, and bear 
witness to the old proverb of a begger on horse- 
back? What do you think, Hitty ?” 

‘**Tt would depend a great deal upon her natu- 
ral disposition, 1 think,” said Hitty, innocently, 
without a thought of applying it. ‘‘ And, you 
know, the very poor are the worst economists in 
the world; they have nothing to practice upon. 
But there are others who have to learn how to 
make both ends meet with a vengeance. Econ- 
omy is a trade with them—a necessity of life. 
It is economize or die.” 

‘<'Till it has become second nature, eh ?” 

“‘Yes. I doubt if ever I should be able to 
spend money as freely as I might have done if 
I had never been in want—that is, if I ever get 
it to spend. A dollar seems to me a great deal 


larger than when father was alive, and dollars | 


came easier.” 





‘*May I call for you when school is out?” 
Martin asked then, leaning against the broken 
paling, and beaming upon her. 

“*}f you will,” said Hitty, beaming back upon 
him ; and then she went on to her work, and for- 
got that she had called it drudgery, And when 
five o'clock drew down, and the children put 
away their books and sang their evening song, 
and the shadows began to creep in and nestle in 
the corners of the room, it seemed to Hitty, sit- 
ting there and expecting any moment to see 
Martin’s handsome face parting the gloom, as if 
the discords of her life were resolving themselves 
into sudden melody. Only Hitty and the pale 
afternoon-moon knew what happened that even- 
ing on the way home, but the next day all the 
world knew that Hitty had won her hero. The 
next thing was to keep him a hero. 

‘*She'll eat bitter bread all her days,” said 
Squire Blunt; ‘‘ but I warned her.” 

However, this St. Martin’s summer of Hitty’s 
life was to be as brief as beautiful. ‘They were 
to be married immediately, and some unknown 
friend—was it Martain again ?—sent her a hun- 
dred dollars for her outfit. Smile, little bride, 
with your-five thousand dollar trousseau, but the 
brides of that day were as happy as you, Hitty 
among them ; and nothing would do but she must 
go down to New York and spend her money. 

“ Better put it by for a rainy day,” suggested 
Martin; ‘‘I can afford to dress you.” 

‘*T’m not going to have any more rainy days,” 
said Hitty; ‘‘ they’re all going to be sunshiny.” 

And so she had her way. It wasn’t every day 
that one had a hundred dollars to spend accord- 
ing to fancy. Of course Martin went with her, 
to keep her from getting cheated or robbed; to 
keep her from under the horses’ heels, he said. 
‘To keep the purse-strings taut,” said Squire 
Blunt. Well, Hitty, who had never done any 
shopping worth speaking about, and who thought 
that a hundred dollars would reach round the 
world, was fairly befogged, and quite lost her 
bearings before the tempting display and the fine 
address of the shopmen. Indeed, she often found 
that she had bought an article she had no need 
of. First it was a bonnet like a dream of frost- 
work; then it was a shawl, where palm leaves 
and ferns kept a perpetual summer ; a sun-shade, 
bought for the sake of its richly carved stem; 
bronze slippers, with rosettes like flowers ; two 
silver butterflies for ear-rings ; gloves from Paris 
—and here Hitty paused, for whenever the bill 
was presented Martin drew out his purse and 
paid the amount. This was not what she had 
come for ; the money in her porte-monnaie would 
never get spent at this rate. 

**You are too generous, Martin,” she said. 
‘*You must remember that I have a hundred 
dollars of my own for this particular purpose.” 

‘‘And you must remember that a hundred 
dollars will not last forever.” 

** 1 think it will, if you keep on,” she replied. 

They went to their hotel then to dine. She 
wanted nothing now but her wedding dress. In- 
deed, Martin thought that even that had been 
purchased when he had paid for a white muslin, 
as‘ befitted Mirtlethorpe and a farmer's bride. 
But perhaps success had turned poor Hitty’s head 
just a little, or perhaps she simply meant to do 
honor to her hero, for she had set her silly heart 
upon a lovely silk in a shop window, which seem- 
ed the very embodiment of sunshine; and so, 
while Martin looked at his papers, paid his bill, 
and Cuiv..ated his expenses perhaps, she stole out 
alone and bought the silk overshot with gold— 
for had not the hundred dollars been designed for 
this purpose, and should she return home with it 
unbroken in her purse ? . 

‘* Where have you been?” her lover asked, 
when she came back to him, flushed and happy. 

“*Pve been out to spend my money, Sir. I’m 
not to be diverted, you see. What's money good 
for but tospend? It burned a hole in my pocket, 
and behold the flame!” unrolling the dazzling silk 
before him. ‘‘ My wedding gown!” 

“Put it away,” he said ; “‘the stage is ready 
to start. A minute more and you would have 
lost it.” 

** But isn’t it lovely? And it only cost—” 

*€Tt cost more than it came to, I'll wager,” 
said Martin, gathering their parcels. 

‘* Now, really, Martin, it is worth the price.” 

“I’m glad you think so,” he answered, help- 
ing her into the stage. ‘‘ There, you'll reach 
home all right. I’ve given you in charge of the 
driver. Take care of your bundles.” 

“Why! are you not going too?” 

**No; I’ve decided’ to stop down here over- 
night. The fact is, I’ve met a man who wants 
to trade in wool. I’ve got a quantity on hand I'd 
like to sell, and I want to make a good bargain. 
So I shall stay and have a talk with him. You 
will hear from me to-morrow. You are notafraid 
to go alone, are you?” 

“Oh no,” leaning out, with her large, hungry 
eyes fixed upon him; ‘‘ only—you will kiss me 
good-night ?” 

‘¢ Before all these people, Hitty ?” 

‘* What do we care for these people ?” 

So he kissed her good-night, and the stage 
rolled away toward Mirtlethorpe. It was the 
last time he ever kissed her. 

He had said she should hear from him to-mor- 
row, and he kept his word, And this was how 
she heard, pausing in the act of showing her mo- 
ther the wedding gown—yausing with its shining 
folds falling across her arm to read: 

“ Dear Hirry,—I want you to keep all the fal-lals 
you bought eos | as a giftfrom a friend who wish- 
es you well. But I begin to see that you and I don’t 
understand each other; that, in short, you wouldn't 
make the wife I want. I confess that I expected to 
find you more economical, and proof against finery 
and nonsense, considering your bringing up. I shail 


never marry Now ; and though I fancied I loved 
you—’ 


“You love your money better—a thonsand 
times better,” sobbed Hitty, throwing the letter 
iato the fire, in order that nobody should ever 
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see it; for though her hero had fallen, nobody 
should know from what height nor to what 
depth. And so she folded the precious silk, and 
hid it away in a chest of drawers in the attic. 

And so, you see, the price of Hitty’s wedding 
gown was a broken heart and a broken idol. 

How the Mirtlethorpe people gossiped about 
the affair! ‘They called Martin more hard names 
than he deserved, seeing that it was his nature 
to love filthy lucre; and they didn’t spare Hitty 

ither. 
: ‘So she got nipped in the bud, did she?” 
they cried; ‘‘she thought she had the Bank of 
England to draw upon? It’s a burning shame, 
and it serves her right.” 

As for Martin, no doubt but he was well sat- 
isfied with the conclusion, for he received the 
cool nods of his, neighbors with perfect indif- 
ference, and he told Squire Blunt that he had 
made up his mind no woman should waste his 
substance; not one was to be trusted with money ; 
and that marriage resembled a hen-coop, where 
all those inside were scratching to get out, and 
all those outside were scratching to get in. 

‘* You've had a narrow escape,” said the pro- 
voking Squire, ‘‘and I suppose you haven't come 
off without a scratch or two?” 

‘*No. Iwas disappointed in Hitty. I con- 
fess it gave me a pang to find how mistaken I’d 
been in her.” 

“And I'll be bound you never thought of 
Hitty’s pangs!” cried the Squire. 

‘Oh, I dare say she’s sorry enough to lose 
such a chance to indulge her love of finery, and 
spend without stint.” 

‘¢ And you, Sir, lost the best woman you ever 
dreamed of, as well as the best bargain. Hitty 
will be the richest woman in Mirtlethorpe!” 

‘“‘The richest, Squire? What do you mean ?” 

‘¢T mean what I say. Hitty looks the image 
of her aunt Hitty. You may have heard how I 
was once sweet on Hitty Ferguson. It’s a sweet- 
ness that’s lasted me all my lifetime, and will fol- 
low me into the next world, [ trust. Well, you 
see, I’m an old man, without so much as a child 
to love or leave; but I’ve got a pretty sum of 
money, and when I made my will three years 
ago I willed it a// to Hitty Hull!” 

I wish I could say that, years after, when Hit- 
ty’s wound was but a scar, the real hero, splendid 
as the Fairy Prince, came that way, and that 
Hitty found her heart was only ‘‘ sleeping, and 
not dead,” which might have been the case but 
that he never.came. When Squire Blunt was 
gathered to his fathers Hitty fell heir, greatly to 
her surprise. She gave up her school then, re- 
modeled the old Hull place, drove in her car- 
riage, and remembered the poor. 

But she never got the hungry look out of her 
face, which demanded more than wealth could 
give—the price of her wedding gown! 





CHAT FROM THE CAPITAL. 
Wasuineton, January, 1871, 
EAR BAZAR,—Nowhere in Christendom 
is the holiday season better observed than 
here at the national metropolis of Uncle Sam. 
The Catholic Cavaliers who founded Maryland, 
and the Episcopal ‘‘ first families” who settled 
Virginia, brought with them those traditionary 
festivities which were excluded from Puritan im- 
migrant vessels, and carefully have they been 
handed down to their descendants hereabouts. 
Yule logs are burned in old mansions which re- 
tain their capacious fire-places ; bands of mask- 
ers go the grand rounds of their acquaintances ; 
rare old china bowls are filled with egg-nog or 
apple-toddy ; the little people are made glad by 
presents; and late in the night the freed-people 
perambulate the streets, chanting hymns, the 
rude, wild notes of which float far on the frosty 
air. Christmas was the great holiday of these 
citizens before the Fifteenth Amendment, and they 
appear to enjoy it the more now that they are 
constitutionally entitled to ‘‘ life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” And so we all welcomed 
Christmas here, as a hoary old bacchanal with a 
face radiant with smiles, who came wearing his 
snow-white cloak embroidered quaintly with frost- 
work. Pax vobiscum. 

New-Year’s Day was celebrated in French and 
in Knickerbocker style combined, forming a de- 
lightful sequel to our Anglo-Saxon Christmas 
week. Few streets in Paris could boast a more 
fascinating display of étrennes than our Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue; and at the White House—as was 
the custom at the Tuileries in peaceful days gone 
by—the public functionaries came in state to pay 
their respects. First came the Diplomatist Corps, 
headed by its senior member, old Baron Gerolt, 
of Prussia, and all wonderfully attired in court 
dresses (except the representative of republican 
France) with stars and ribbons and swords— 
the ministers from the most insignificant powers 
displaying the most gold-lace and embroidery. 
Then came the Justices of the Supreme Court, in 
their black robes—a venerable looking set of men, 
among whom all missed the imposing form of 
Chief Justice Chase, detained at a distance by 
illness. ‘Then went in what some one naughtily 
called the ‘“‘armory and knavery” men, in uni- 
form, and with these bureau officers of both serv- 
ices, who ‘‘ never set a squadron in the field” or 
heard a shotted gun fired, were the heroes of our 
recent war, afloat and ashore. The civil service 
followed, and then the doors were thrown open 
to the people, who for two hours swept past their 
Chief Magistrate in a living tide. All these did 
President Grant graciously receive, grimly and 
passively, with an occasional gleam of recogni- 
tion from his grayish-blue eyes, as some old com- 
rade or trusted political friend wished him a 
“Happy New-Year.” 

From the White House the visitors, of high 
and low degree, went in different directions to 
pay visits of ceremony and then of friendship. 
Messieurs les Diplomats, of course, called first on 


_HARPER’S BAZAR. 





' Mrs. Secretary Fish, who, with her staff of youn- | the French are endeavoring to follow her exam- 


ger ladies, and her sumptuous refreshment-table, 
sustained the honor of her native city; and then 
they paid their respects to Senator Sumner, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, whose exquisitely furnished house, with its 
-rare works of art, is surpassed by few private 
residences in Europe—alas! that its occupant 
should just now be so sad at heart. The illness 
of Mrs. Secretary Belknap prevented the army 
men from calling there, but they went out to pay 
their respects to the affable Mrs. General Sher- 
man and her charming daughter, and then they 
said good-by to Mrs. General Williams (once 
Mrs. Douglas), who must soon start for Fort 
Leavenworth, where her husband is to be sta- 
tioned. The wearers of anchor-buttons, includ- 
ing the staff officers of the marine corps, with 
their spurs, enjoyed a glass of Secretary Robe- 
son’s unequaled sherry, after which some called 
on Admiral Porter at his splendid new house, 
and wished him well in his time of trouble, while 
others ‘‘ passed by on the other side.” And 
when these, with other visits of ceremony, had 
been paid, there was a general calling all round, 
leaving of cards in the hall, wishing the receiving 
ladies the happiest of happy new-years, partak- 
ing of refreshment, bowing out, and then repeat- 
ing—like a New York voter. Indeed, as night 
approached, it was doubtful whether many of the 
younger callers could tell the ditference—as they 
said— between egg-toddy and apple-nog, and 
some vocally declared that they wouldn’t go home 
till morning, yet were asleep before midnight. 

Passing thus through the portal of the temple 
of Janus, with a glance backward into 1870, we 
enter 1871; and after the holidays, on dit, the 
legislators at the capitol are to go to work in 
good earnest. What a pity it is that, with all 
their Congressional committees, there can not be 
a Committce of Conciliation, which would hear 
and heal all political jealousies! With such a trib- 
une we might have been spared the encounter 
between Schurz, with his Saladin cimeter of sar- 
castic invective, and Drake, who pounded away, 
like Richard the Lion-hearted, with his battle-axe 
arguments, as they fought their Missouri battles 
over again in the Senate. 

But a truce to politics. On Tuesday, the 10th, 
Mrs. Grant is to inaugurate ‘‘ the season” by an 
afternoon reception, and there will be one thence- 
forth on each ‘Tuesday afternoon until and includ- 
ing February 21, after which the solemn chimes 
of Lent will put a stop to fashionable gayety. At 
these afternoon receptions no one is excluded, 
but there is not that miscellaneous crowd which 
one sees, and feels also, at an evening reception. 
Mrs. Grant, her daughter, Miss Nellie, and the 
ladies of the Cabinet, do the honors, in full dress, 
and nearly all of the lady visitors are in what 
may be termed operacostume. Heretofore, when 
the ladies of the legations have been able to re- 
ceive charming dresses from Paris in the dispatch- 
bags, they have eclipsed every one else at these 
matinées, but this year we have rumors of some 
wardrobes gotten up in New York that are to 
create a sensation. 

The President’s receptions, open to ‘‘all the 
world and the rest of mankind” (as good Gener- 
al Taylor said in his message), will be held once 
a fortnight during the season, when there will be 
the usual maelstrom of humanity circling through 
the saloons of the White House to the music of 
the marine band. Four state dinners are to be 
given, at which the Cabinet, the Judiciary, the 
Diplomatic Corps, and the leading Congressmen 
are to be entertained, with their ladies, thirty at 
atime. But the old plan of dining and wining 
the Senators, Representatives, and Delegates, 
with their wives, daughters, sisters, and cousins, 
taking their names alphabetically from the Con- 
gressional Directory, is to be discontinued. 

Secretaries Fish and Delano, and Postmaster- 
General Creswell will also give large dinner-par- 
ties, and the leadjng diplomats will expend the 
amount of ‘‘ table-money” allowed them. Lady 
Thornton’s dinners are admirably served; Ma- 
dame Catacazy treats her guests to genuine Rus- 
sian cookery; and Madame Garcia substitutes 
at the Argentine Legation evening entertain- 
ments, with amateur singing. ‘Then we are ex- 
pecting dancing-parties at the houses of some 
of the domiciliated Congressmen; and the more 
wealthy citizens, somewhat troubled by the threats 
of removing the seat of government, talk about 
opening their houses for fashionable gatherings. 

Although very, very few hereabouts would trou- 
ble Arlington, that city of the dead, where so 
many thousands of those who died that the re- 
public might live sleep their last sleep, there is 
much sympathy for Mrs. Robert E. Lee. She 
was the daughter of George Washington Parke 
Custis, who was the grandson of Mrs. General 
Washington, and the ward—but no blood rela- 
tion—of the Father of his Country. Mrs. Lee 
inherited the Arlington estate from her father, 
and with it his opposition to nullification; and 
it was with regret that she followed her husband 
into Dixie in 1861. Thirty years ago, when she 
moved in society here as the belle of Arlington, 
she was elegant and attractive, with great per- 
sonal charms and affability of manners. Those 
who have seen her recently say that she is much 
changed in personal appearance, having been so 
afflicted with rheumatism of late years that she 
has to be wheeled about in a chair. Notwith- 
standing this affliction, she is a most agreeable 
old lady, conversing on the current topics of the 
day with great intelligence, and never repining. 
She is devotedly cared for by her daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. W. H. F. Lee, who was a Miss Bolling, of 
the old Pocahontas stock, always famed for beau- 
ty and commanding figure. 

We have had some very clever performances 
of ‘‘ Martha” by an amateur troupe and orches- 
tra, for charitable purposes, and they are now 
rehearsing another opera. Mrs. General Sher- 
man and some of her Catholic friends were very 
successful with a charity fair, and the friends of 








ple, under the leadership*of Madame De Cham- 
brun, a grand-daughter of Lafayette. ‘The New 
Englanders had a very successful ‘‘ Pilgrim-sup- 
per” at the Congregational church's hall, but there 
was one at a second-class hotel, followed by a 
dance, that was a prosy affair, But the most 
enjoyable of these public reunions was one given 
by the Israelites, and graced by the luxurious 
beauties of the sect, wearing rare gems, who at- 
tracted much admiration. 

And so we enter upon the New Year, which will, 
I hope, prove as pleasant to every reader as is 
the new, smooth wooden pavement on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to every one who has the good for- 
tune to ride over it. RaconrTeEvr. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


E OLIDAY shopping never went on more 

briskly than it did during December of 
1870, The tine weather, which lasted beyond the 
hopes of the most sanguine, contributed greatly 
to this result. Snow-clouds gathered often in 
the sky, only to be dissipated by the sun; the 
cold winds commenced many a gale, but olus 
relented, and recalled his messengers into his 
cave; and so an unwonted number of bright, 
beautiful days were given, which ladies and 
children, and, we venture to say, gentlemen 
also, fully improved. Broadway seemed crowd- 
ed as never before. If any one, not on pleasure 
intent, chanced to desire a quick passage through 
this great thoroughfare at mid-day—alas for 
him! It was a work of time and patience to 
thread one’s way through throngs of ladies and 
children—all eagerly gazing into the attractive 
shop windows. Fortunately, almost every body 
is good-humored about the time of Christmas 
and New-Year’s. If this were not so, what a 
miserable time we should have, not only in the 
streets, but especially in shops, where patience 
is a virtue indeed, both in clerks and custom- 
ers! But now the rush and hurry of shopping 
have reached their climax, and will gradually sub- 
side to their ordinary level. 





During the war France has invented four new 
death-dealing instrnments; the Marekderberg 
mitrailleuse, which fires 250 balls a minute; the 
Montigny, throwing 480; the Durant steam mi- 
trailleuse, which discharges no fewer than 4500 
in the same time; and the ‘‘ Foucheuse,’’ or 
‘*Mower,”’ which is alleged to work without 
noise, smoke, or fire, to have a range of 500 
yards, and to cost only thirty-five frances, with 
all needful ammunition for firing three hundred 
projectiles. Moreover, there are several kinds 
of shells which scatter death wherever they fall 
with horrible effect; and a new rocket, whose 
results are so shocking as well to merit the ap- 
pellation given it—‘‘ Satan rocket.”’ 





Near Sulphur Springs, in Texas, there recently 
occurred one of those mysterious phenomena 
known as a “shower of blood.’? The shower 
was of brief duration, but the appearance of 
blood remained upon grass and leaves for more 
than an hour. Showers of snakes, frogs, and liz- 
ards have been several times reported from dif- 
ferent localities in the country. 





It is worth while for those who do not live 
close by markets to know that oysters may be 
kept fresh, and even fatted, by placing the con- 
vex side of the shell downward in a vessel of 
salt-water. Some add Indian or oat meal to fat- 
ten them. Every day the water must be turned 
off and the operation repeated. If the shells are 
not clean, they should previously be washed. 
They should be kept in a cool place, but not al- 
lowed to freeze. Five or six ounces of salt to a 
gallon of water is considered sufficient. A table- 
spconful is about one ounce. To ascertain if the 
oyster is alive, as soon as the shell is opened, 
touch it gently with your knife, and it will con- 
tract. 





The next total eclipse of the sun will occur in 
the year 1887, and, according to the calculations 
of astronomers, the circumstances for witness- 
ing it will not be nearly so favorable as they 
—= the occasion of the eclipse of December 
22, . 





The beautiful trees of the Bois de Boulogne 

are being converted into charcoal for cooking 
urposes, while the parks and forests all about 
aris furnish fire-wood for the Germans, 


A correspondent of the Boston Journal writes 
from Versailles some curious items concerning 
the French. He says that between the Versail- 
laise and the Prussians, who are quartered in al- 
most every dwelling-house, many strong friend- 
ships have sprung up. Pet names are given to 
the soldiers, and they assist in the household 
drudgery like members of thefamily. ‘‘ Auguste 
and Heinrich go to Orleans to-morrow morn- 
ing,’’ said the landlady of one hotel. “It’s a 
burning shame to send such handsome boys as 
that to be slaughtered. I feel as if they were 
my sons;’’ and the old lady really looked dis- 
consolate. ‘‘Dear me!” said she again, ‘‘ when 
the Prussians are gone, it will be so lonesome at 
Versailles.” 

The Prussians bow not only to the charms, 
but to the authority, of the Frenea serving- 
maids. Scenes of the following fashion are re- 
ported: Some evening half a dozen stalwart fel- 
lows enter a hotel parlor, or even a room in a 
private house. In hearty German style they be- 
gin to clamor, ‘‘ Madame, here! attention! a 
bed! a light! some supper!’ Enter the beauti- 
ful house-maid, and withers them with a glance. 
‘Silence, you noisy dragoons! You, the large 
one with the white cap, take your sword off and 
sit down. Silence, all of you!’? Cowed and 
overwhelmed, although not understanding a 
word, the hungry fellows sit motionless, not 
daring to stir. When she finds time she serves 
them, and they stammer rough excuses. But 
she does not allow them for a moment to pre- 
sume on their quality of invaders, 





The various galleries of paintings and artists’ 
studios present unusual attractions at this holi- 
day season. The standard galleries, long well 
known to the public, are daily thronged, and 
many beautiful paintings are now on exhibition. 
Among the studios of our city that of Mr. Farrer, 
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845 Broadway, is worthy of special attention just 
now. Mr. Farrer has recently returned from 
Europe, where he was most industriously occu- 
pied during two years in painting in oil and 
water-colors. He has made fine copies of sev- 
eral of Turner’s pictures—a matter ef interest to 
many, since Turner’s paintings are rare in this 
country, cither originals or copies. Mr. Farrer 
has also a large number of beautiful water- 
colored sketches made in Switzerland, Italy, and 
other parts of Europe. All these, as well as 
several fine original paintings in oil, will bear 
close inspection ; and the artist has a genial way 
ofimparting information about places and things 
represented, that adds much to the pleasure of 
a Visit to his studio. 


We see it stated in English papers that Miss 
Garrett intends to exercise her right to preside 
vied first meeting of the London School 

oard. 





The Princess Louise does not usually accept 
presents, it is said; but an exception has been 
made (owing to the peculiar circumstances of 
the case) in reference to a shawl, the work of a 
blind girl in the Edinburgh Blind Asylum. 





Anuradjapura, a city in the interior of Ceylon, 
has the honor of containing the oldest tree in 
the world. It is called the Bo-Tree, The Rev. 
J. I. Jones, who has made a missionary tour in 
Ceylon, says that it was planted in its present 
position before the coming of Christ, and still 
flourishes, bearing few marks of great age. It 
has been time after time banked up, and now 
occupies a place considerably above the level 

round, — approached by several terraces. 

tis surrounded by an iron railing, and is guard- 
ed with great care, no one being permitted to 
break a branch or even pluck a leaf. 





The new street through the City Hall Park, 
north of the site of the new post- oflice, is ex- 
ceedingly popular, and greatly relieves the press- 
ure of travel in that vicinity. There is a good 
prospect, also, that when another spring arrives 
the Park itself will have been wonderfully im- 
proved. At this season it is almost impossible 
for the real attractiveness of the plans of the 
commissioners to be perceived or understood. 





The French refugees in Brussels number about 
thirty-sevpn thousand. Most of these families 
have relatives among the killed, captured, or 
missing, but they never utter a complaint or 
sigh for them, carrying the absence of sentiment- 
ality to apparent stoicism. They have unshak- 
able confidence in the future of France. A bal- 
loon letter is a godsend to them. The French 
officers are very reservedy but if they refer to 
the war, they curse the empire without express- 
ing confidence in the republic. The ycunger 
oflicers, however, hope for a new career under 
the republic. 





The United States steamship Nipsie recently 
sailed from Washington, with orders from the 
Secretary of the Navy to take on board at Nor- 
folk the engineer corps of the Tehuantepec Rail- 
way Company, and land them at Minatitlan, Mex- 
ico, on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and then 
proceed to Aspinwall to join the Darien expedi- 
tion under command of Commander Selfridge. 
They expect to be ready to commence the con- 
struction of the railway and other works on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec on January 1, 1871. It 
is evident the government appreciates the im- 
portance of this new interoceanic railway to the 
commerce of the United States. 





The wounded in the German hospital at Ver- 
sailles are placed in the picture-galleries, the 
large windows of which are opened for pure air. 
The North German Gazette gives an interesting 
account of the care bestowed upon the patients. 
Every one has a bed, with mattresses and plenty 
of clean bedding. During five weeks nearly eight 
thousand articles were washed, exclusive of 
bandages and mattresses. The food is prepared 
in two kitchens in different wings of the palace, 
in order to expedite its passage to the hospital 
rooms. Besides the usual diet of meat, white 
bread, and wine, fruit, Champagne, and other 
delicacies are provided for the severely wounded. 
The fruit is supplied by the palace gardens, and 
the Champagne is the gift of the King of Prus- 
sia. The King and the Crown Prince often visit 
the convalescent. ose not confined to their 
beds can walk out on the beautiful terrace, and 
even the bedridden are placed there when the 
weather permits. Smoking, newspaper-reading, 
and letter-writing go on, nor are friendly visits 
and religious conversation wanting, while di- 
vine service is frequently held in the large apart- 
ments. 





A balloon which was sent up from Paris on 
the 24th of November met with some romantic 
adventures, giving its occupants as much prac- 
tical knowledge of aerial traveling as they will 
care for at present. A strong wind carried them 
over the North Sea, they not knowing where 
they were. They sent off a carrier pigeon with 
a message that they thought they were lost. U)- 
timately the balloon reached Norway; and when 
over the small town of Mandal a sack of letters 
and newspapers was thrown out, which fell 
among the astonished inhabitants, who wero 
watching the balloon pass over their heads, 
After having been many hours in the balloon 
the aeronauts descended, several miles farther 
north, on a snow-covered mountain, without 
even knowing in what country they were, there 
being no habitations near, For nincteen hours 
they wandered about in the snow in light boots, 
which, later, had to be cut off, so saturated had 
they become. In the mean time the balloon 
was discovered by some of the natives, the re- 
mains of meat, bread, and wine in the car show- 
ing plainly enough that it had recently contain- 
ed passengers. Six carrier pigeons were also 
found in it, seemingly none the worse for the 
journey. Eventually the voyagers reached a 
small cabin, where an aged and poor woman 
gave them some food. They then discovered, 
by seeing upon a match-box the word ‘ Chris- 
tiana,’’ that they were in Norway, and made the 
woman understand as well as they could that 
they desired to proceed to the town, They were 
shown to a farmer’s house, where they received 
dry shoes and clothing; and on the 28th of No- 
vember entered Christiana, where they met with 
a cordial reception, 
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HISTORICAL RINGS. 


ARIOUS nations and ages have had. different manners of wearing 
rings. The Hebrews placed them on the right hand, the Greeks on 
the fourth finger of the left hand, the Gauls and Britons on the third 
finger of the same hand. All the Eastern nations also wore them on 
their toes. The writer remembers a singular instance of this, About 
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among the Greeks and Romans, A ring was suspended by a fine 
thread over the rim of a-round table.. Solemn invocations were then 
offered to the gods. -Counters with the letters of the alphabet were 
placed near, and the thread was shaken till the ring had touched as 
many letters as answered a question previously put. The person 
holding the ring was dressed in linen only, his head was shaved, and 
a branch of vervain was inthe room. -The finest specimens of ancient 














the year 1830 a certain Miss Honeywell had an exhibition in all the 
principal cities of the Union. ‘This lady, who had only stumps, and 
neither arms nor hands, showed considerable ingenuity in embroidery, 
writing, and cutting out fancy papers with-her feet and mouth. She 
usually sat on a table, with her lower limbs curled under her a de 
Turque. ‘Her feet were always covered with lace, and on the big toe 
of her right foot she wore a gold and pearl ring. 

The sigillarius, or seal ring, though not the richest, was, among the 
ancients, the most important. Dioscorides, Apollonides, Cromus, and 
Pyrgoteles were the most famous ring-engravers of the olden times. 
‘The Greeks were prohibited by some of the sumptuary laws from wear- 
ing gold or silver, and iron rings were consequently in vogue. But as 
luxury advanced these-injunctions were disregarded, and the fair Athe- 
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nians and Spartans, nud their admirers of the sterner sex, were 
as conspicuous as the Eastern nations for these glittering and 
costly appendages of the toilette. 

The Romans were not fir behind their Grecian allies; and 
though they openly derided that refined and polished nation, they 
still secretly adopted many of their customs. Tarquin the elder 
first decreed that rings should be the insignia of knighthood, but 
also ordered that they should be made of iron; and unless the ring 
was given by the state, it was.always of that material. In the 
early days of the republic the ring presented to the betrothed was 
always iron set with a loadstone. ‘This indicated the mutual sae- 
rifice made by the husband and wife of their liberty ; the magnet 
the attraction which had induced the maiden to forsake her fam- 
ily, and set up her lares and penates elsewhere. The annulus 
sponsalius, which is perhaps of Hebrew origin, dates from this 
period. Gradually a finer metal was substituted. We find Ter- 
tullian and the Bishop of Seville speaking of spousal rings. ‘This 
has descended to us to the present day, and is a*treasure most 
jealously guarded. Ina revolt of Poland against Russia the wo- 
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men bartered their wedding rings in exchange for 
powder, 

As luxury increased among the Romans gold was 
used. All the high officers of state claimed the privi- 
lege of wearing a gold ring; and during the consulates 
of C. Asinius Pollion and ©. Antistius Vetus a decree 
was issued fixing the right of wearing a ring; but many 
assumed it who were not entitled to the distinction, and 
in the reign of Claudius more than four hundred per- 
sons were charged with wearing it illegally. Legisla- 
tive enactments could not prevent the rage for orna- 
ments; and Hannibal, after the second Punie war, sent 
three thousand bushels of rings to Carthage, which had 
been taken from the fingers of the knights who fell in 
battle. The knightly ring was always worn on the 
fourth finger. ‘These distinctions soon ceased; and all 
classes of the Roman people wore rings, till it was 
finally carried to a ridiculous excess, and involved the 
greatest expense. VPliny complained that the wealth 
of a whole family is sometimes worn on the finger; and 
Lucian speaks of a rich Roman who wore sixteen rings. 
Like the Greeks, the Romans had their weekly rings, 
which were always cameos and intaglios, and were so 
eagerly sought that sometimes fifty belonged to one in- 
dividual. In some of the pictures exhumed at Pom- 
peii female figures are represented with cameos and 
intaglios ~et in rings on the fourth finger of the right 
hand. The Romans had also rings for the different 
seasons. ‘Thus Juvenal sneeringly remarks of a dandy 
of his acquaintance, ** Non queat Suffene pondus ma- 
jovis gemmex.” ‘There were winter and summer rings, 
**Aurnm semestre, aurum 2xstivum, annuli semestres. 
The sardonyx, carnelian, and rock-crystal, .as lighter 
gems, were highly esteeme:t for summer wear. Dia- 
monds, emeralds, amethysts, and rubies were reckoned 
more suitable for winter use. Heliogabalus never wore 
the same ring twice. Manumitted slaves, when they 
received their freedom, were presented with a ring: 
and as a token of bargain the same ornament was drawn 
from the finger. Pugilists (then, as now, among the 
roughs) used large rings, sometimes weighing over two 
ounces, with which they could inflict a terrible blow. 

Rings were also used for magical purposes, both 


Roman rings can be seen at the British Museum, at London, and the 
Bibliotheque Impériale, at Paris. 

Passing to more modern times, we find that rings have played a 
most important part in diplomacy. Few can resist the desire of dis- 
playing a diamond presented by a crowned head. Richard II., when 
he transferred his power to Henry of Lancaster, also gave him his 
ring. The coronation ring of the King of England is of plain gold, 
set with a large ruby of the deepest hue and the purest water, on which 
the cross of St. George is curiously enchased. ‘That of the Queen has 
the same stone, surrounded with sixteen brilliants. Innocent ITI. sent 
King John of England four rings, with a long epistle setting forth 
the mystical virtues of the accompanying gems. ‘‘The green color 
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of the emerald denoted faith; the clearness of the sapphire, 
hope; the redness of the ruby, faith; and the splendor of the 
diamond, good works.” Rings also played an important part 
in the,blood-stained and momentous yeigns of the Tudors, 
Elizabeth knew that her sister wore a black enameled ring, on 
which she placed a high value, and with which she never 
parted. She therefore instructed a tire-womaii, who was se- 
cretly in her interest, when the Queen had breathed her last, 
to take off the ring and send it to her, as she would thereby 
know that she was the future mistress of the I'nglish realms. 
The fatal ring given to Essex, and which was never presented, 
is too well known to every schocl-boy to be reproduced here. 
In time the crowned lioness of I:ngland was to part with the 
sceptre she had so long and so ably wielded, and her successor 
was no less anxious to learn the first intelligence of her death 
than she had been to hear cf her sister’s. ‘Though a woman 
of strong sense, and far in advance of her age, Elizabeth could 
not wholly escape from the prejudices of her time, and im- 
agined that, so long as she wore a turquoise ring, her sov- 
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gundy, every action was watched, and she contrived to send a 
ring he had once given her to the crafty Louis XI., who then wore 
the French crown, as a sign that she required his aid; and the 
silent messenger was not ineffectual. - Charles V., the greatest 
monarch of Europe, was also indebted, as is very generally 
known, to a ring. ‘It chanced that, having occasion to visit his 
Flemish dominions, he asked the King of France for leave to go 
through his realm. ‘The permission was readily granted, and his 
rival and late prisoner received him. with the most cordial and 
apparently sincere friendship. ‘There were, however, others at 
the court who had long considered the Emperor as one of the 
greatest foes of the French monarchy, and who remembered the 
hard terms to which he had compelled Francis to ‘submit, and 
who now counseled him to detain Charles. None were more zeal- 
ous than the King’s special 
favorite, the Duchess ‘d’Es- if 
tampes. These rumors 
reached the imperial guest, 
who was too crafty, and too 
well versed in human nature 
to show his feelings, and he 
resolved to turn his opponent 
into a friend. . Charles was 
one day washing his hands 
before dinner, and dropped 
a diamond. The lady, who 
was in the room, picked it 
up, and handed it to the 
Emperor. ‘The opportunity 
was not lost on so adroit a 
politician. ‘‘ Nay, Madame,” 
replied the Spaniard, with a 
courtly bow; ‘Sit is in too 
fair hands for me to take ‘it 
back.” The bribe had done 
its office, and the Emperor 
Was permitted to depart. 
Venice has long been cel- 

ebrated in the annals of the 
world. Next-to the papacy, *\\ 
the government of the Doges_ : 
was the most ancient in Eu-- ° 
rope; and when she submit- 
ted to the victorious arms 
of the French republic, she 
had existed for thirteen cen- 
turies and three-quarters. 
To the scholar Venice is 
hallowed ground. ‘The gen- 
ius of Shikspeare, Byron, 
and Otway has peopled her 
streets, halls, and pulaces 
with personages as real as 
those we daily meet. She. 
too, is not without a romance 
of the ring. ‘The Emperor 

| Barbarossa was the terror of all Italy ; and the troops of the re- 
was, drawn from her hand and thrown out of a window to Sir | public, about the middle of the twelfth century, conquered this 
John Harrington, who was anxiously in waiting, and by whom | formidable prince. The Pope was so enraptured that-he gave a 
the token was carried with all speed to Scotland. A diamond | gold ring to Sebastian Ziani, with these words: ‘‘’Take this ring ; 
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ereignty would be undisturbed. When the Queen died, the ring 


ring, presented by her kinswoman, also induced the luckless Queen | and with it take, on my authority, the sea, as your subject. 
of Scots to trust to the hospitality of her cousin, and to meet | Every year, on the return of this happy day, you and your suc- 
with imprisonment and death in lien of the friendship and con- | cessors shall make known to your posterity that the right of con- 
sideration that she was led to expect. ‘The Duke of Norfolk also | quest has subjugated the Adriatic to Venice, as 1 spouse to her 
received a ring from Mary 
Stuart, as a token of her 
esteem, and as a sign that, 
should better’days smile on 
her, she would not forget 
those who had been constant 
to her in her misfortunes. 
France has not been with- 
out her romance about these 
pretty circlets; and, as we 
shall see, the opportune gift 
of a diamond once saved a 
great prince from the most 
imminent peril. When the 
Duchess of Savoy was held in 
custody by the Duke of Bur- 


for more than six ce#turies the Doge, at the head of the proudest 
nobles of his island sovereignty, and followed by the fairest dames 
of the ancient city, went into a richly ornamented galley, and, 
-dvopping a ring into the -water, uttered these words: ‘‘ Despon- 
samus te, mare, in signum veri perpetuique dominii.” (We wed 
thee, O sea, with this ring, in token of true and perpetual sover- 
eignty.) But, like all terrestrial things, changes occurred at 
Venice as well as elsewhere, and the ancient city was compelled 
to “‘own a foreign sceptre,”. and submit to the Austtian rule. 
The festival, with all its pomp, has ceased forever; the gay pro- 
cessions have disappeared; and ‘‘ the sponseless Adriatic mourns 
her lord.” 





MYSTERY MIMES. 


N the breasts of nearly all men there lingers a belief in odd 


< ‘ portents or omens, which exercises in many cases a very im- 
¥ \ \ : > . . 7 he oO . 

) eeeN portant influence over their lives. Lord Nelson had a belief in 
Wee \ them, we know, by the horseshoe he had nailed to the main-mast 


of the Victory, of which his coffin was made; and, to quote an- 
other and very different class of mind from that of the great 
man mentioned as influenced by the same consideration for the 
ruling of trifles, we may refer to the singular habit of Dr. John- 
a son, described by 
Boswell, of never 
entering a door- 
way without coun- 
ting a certain 
number of steps, 
and so judging the 
distance that the 
last step should 
fall upon the 
threshold of the 
door with a cer- 

Meir tain foot. So par- 
il? = ticular was John- 
) li ! Ae son ia this respect 
that on more than 
one occasion, 
when he had fail- 
ed to time him- 
self, he returned 
to cotrect his 
steps. 

Nearly every su- 
perstition can be 
traced back to the 
earliest periods. 
The merest tri- 
fles that children 
amuse themselves 
with amused and 
had an influence 
on the minds of 
the earliest races. 
The children who 
twirl the cup to 
tell their fortunes 
by the disposition 
of the tea-leaves 
little imagine that 
it is the divining- 
cup of Joseph and 
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husband.” ‘The boon, so graciously conferred, was accepted ; and | 
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his brethren; neither do young gitls, when they suspend a wed- 
ding-ring by a hair in a glass, know that Roman girls did the. 
same thing thousands of years ago. 
Sailors think it unlucky to sail from port on a voyage on a 
‘There is a story afloat in Bristol that a ship-owner, deter- 
mined to disprove this superstition, had a ship built and launched 
ona Friday, named Friday, with the captain and first mate born 
on a Friday; and the triumphant report of the sailors was that 
she sailed on a Friday, and was never heard of again! ‘There 
was a very curions and common superstition in the days of the 
Tudors, that if an image were made of a person in wax, with a 
pin stuck through the 
left side, and the same 
were exposed to heat, 
the person so repre- 
sented would melt away 
when placed before a 
fire, as fast as the wax- 
en image did. Dur- 
ing Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign the celebrated 
yr. Dee, the astrolo- 
ger, was sent for one 
inorning by her Majes- 
ty’s ministers to pre- 
vent the mischief which 
they believed to be in- 
tended against her by 
rezson of an image of 
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wax in her form found in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
We mention this old superstition in order to state 
that, even in the present day, such images are 
still made for the purpose of obtaining money 
out of poor credulous women, who believe the 
‘‘cunning women” and “‘ wise men” who make 
them have absolute power over their bodies by 
means of this device. It may be a laughing 
matter now, but in the days of King James the 
First, in all probability, these cunning women 
would have béen burned for witches. 








HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By tae Avtnor or “Jonn Havirax, GentLeman.” 





CHAPTER I. 


A novse on a hill. It has its advantages, 
and its disadvantages. It is hard to climb to, 
and harder to descend from. Every where round 
about you may see from it; but then every body 
round about can see you. 
on a hill, it can not be hid. Its light shines far: 
but then the blacker is its darkness. However, 
one need not carry out the metaphor, which 
speaks for itself, 

Hannah Thelluson’s ideal of a house had al- 
ways been a house on a hill. 
dislike to living, either physically or morally, 
upon low ground. She wanted plenty of breath- 
ing-room: space around her and over her: free- 
dom to look abroad on the earth and up to the 
sky. And, though her nature was neither am- 
bitious nor overbearing, she experienced even yet 
a childish delight in getting to the top of things, 
in surmounting and looking down upon difficul- 
ties, and in feeling that there was nothing beyond 
her—nothing unconquered between herself and 
the sky. At least, that is the nearest description 
of a sentiment that was quite indescribable, and 
yet as real as intangible fancies often are. 

Therefore it had given her a certain sensation 
of pleasure'to hear that Mr. Rivers had removed 
from his house in the village, the associations of 
which he fonnd it impossible to bear, to another, 
on the top of Easterham Hill, or Down, as it was 
generally called, being a high open space, breezy 
and bright. On it he was building a few cot- 
tages—a cottage convalescent hospital he meant 
it to be—in memory of his late wife. 

‘¢ Thad planned a marble monument,” he wrote 
to Hannah, ‘*a recumbent figure of herself, life- 
size, with two angels watching at head and foot. 
But I found this would cost nearly as much as 
the cottage, and it struck me that Rosa would 
have liked something that was not only a memo- 
rial of the dead, but a blessing to the living.” 

Hannah agreed with him, and that little cir- 
cumstance gave her a favorable impression of her 
brother-in-law. She was also touched by the mi- 
nute arrangements he made for her journey, a 
rather long one, and her reception at its end. 
Some of his plans failed—he was not able to meet 
her himself, being sent for suddenly to the Moat 
House—but the thoughtful kindness remained, 
and Miss Thelluson was grateful. 

She wound slowly up the hill in her brother- 
in-law’s comfortable carriage, and descended at 
his door, the door of a much grander house than 
she expected —till she remembered that since 
Rosa’s death Mr. Rivers’s income had been dou- 
bled by succeeding to the fortune of a maternal un- 
cle. With him wealth accumulated upon wealth, 
as it seems to do with some people; perhaps, 
alas! as a balance-weight against happiness. 

Miss Thelluson asked herself this question, in a 
sad kind of way, when she entered the handsome 
modern house—very modern it seemed to her, 
who had been living in old castles these three 
years, and very luxurious too. She wondered 
much whether she should feel at home here ; able 
to be happy herself, or make the widower happy 
—the forlorn man, who had every blessing in life 
except the crowning one of all, a good wife: the 
** gift that cometh from the Lord.” Was this 
worse or better for him? He had had it, and it 
had been taken away. Hannah thought, with a 
compassion for the living that almost lessened 
her grief for the dead, how desolate he must often 
feel, sitting down to his solitary meals, wandering 
through his empty garden—Rosa had so loved a 
garden—and back again to his silent room. How 
he must miss his wife at every step, in every thing 
abouthim. <A loss sharper even than that one— 
the sharpness of which she knew so well. But 
then, she and Arthur had never been married. 

“*T must try and help him as much as I can— 
my poor brother-in-law!” thought she to herself 
as she came into the dreary house ; all the more 
dreary because it was such a handsome house; 
and then she thought no more either of it or its 
master. For did it not contain what was infi- 
nitely more interesting to her—the baby ? 

Some people will smile at what I am going to 
say: and yet it is truth—a truth always solemn, 
sometimes rather sad likewise. There are wo- 
men in whom mother-love is less an instinct or an 
affection than an actual passion—as strong as, 
sometimes even stronger than, the passion of love 
itself; to whom the mere thought of little hands 
and little feet—especially ‘‘my little hands, my 
little feet,” in that fond appropriation with which 
one poet-mother puts it—gives a thrill of ecstasy 
as keen as any love-dreams. This, whether or 
not they have children of their own ; often, poor 
women! when they are lonely old maids. And 
such a one was Hannah Thelluson. 

As she entered the house (I feel the confession 
is more pathetic than ridiculous) she actually 
trembled with the delight of thinking that in a 
minute more she would have her little niece in 
her arms,; and her first question was, ‘‘ Where 
is the baby ?” 

Apparently a question quite unexpected from 


It is like the city set | 


She had a curious. 





any visitor in this house; for the footman, much 
surprised, passed it to the butler, and the butler 
circulated it somewhere in the inferior regions ; 
whence presently there appeared a slatternly fe- 
male servant. 

‘*T am Miss Thelluson, baby’s aunt. 
to see my little niece.” 

Upon this the slatternly girl led the way up a 
steep stair to the nursery. It was a long, low, 
gloomy room, which struck chilly on entering, 
even in full summer, for its only window ldoked 
northeast, and was shaded by an overhanging 
wee. It had in perfection the close nursery at- 
mosphere of the old school, whose chiefest horror 
seemed to be fresh air. Sunless, smothery, dull, 
and cold, it was the last place in the world for 
any young life to grow up in. It cast a weight 
even upon the grown woman, who loved light 
and air, and would never, either physically or 
mentally, willingly walk in gloom. 

Miss Thelluson contemplated sadly that small 
pale effigy of a child, which lay in the little crib, 
with the last evening light slanting across it 
through a carelessly-drawn curtain. It lay, not 
in the lovely attitudes that sleeping children often 
assume, but flat upon its back, its arms stretched 
out cruciform, and its tiny feet extended straight 
out, almost like adead child. ‘There was neither 
roundness nor coloring in the face, and very lit- 
tle beauty. Only a certain pathetic peace, not 
unlike the peace of death. 

*¢ Don’t touch her,” whispered Miss Thelluson, 
as the nurse was proceeding roughly to take up her 
charge. ‘‘ Never disturb a sleeping child. I will 
wait till to-morrow.” 

And she stood and looked at it—this sole relic 
of poor Rosa; this tiny creature, which was all 
that was left of the Thelluson race, notable and 
honorable in its day, though long dwindled down 
into poverty and obscurity. ’ 

As she looked there came into Hannah’s heart 
that something—mothers say they feel it at the 
instant when God makes them living mothers of 
a living babe; and perhaps He puts it into the 
hearts of other women, not mothers at all, in sol- 
emn, exceptional cases, and for holy ends—that 
passionate instinct of protection, tenderness, pa- 
tience, self-denial—of giving every thing and ex- 
pecting nothing back, which constitutes the true 
ideal of maternity. She did not lift the child ; 
she would not ‘allow herself even to kiss its little 
curled-up fingers, for fear of waking it; but she 
consecrated herself to it from that moment—as 
only women and mothers can, and do. 

Nurse, who disliked her authority being set 
aside, approached again. ‘‘ Never mind touch- 
ing it, miss; we often do. It only cries a bit, 
and goes.off to sleep again.” : 

But Hannah held her arm. ‘‘No, no!” she 
said, rather sharply; ‘‘I will not have the child 
disturbed. I can wait. It is my child.” 

And she sat down on the rocking-chair by the 
crib side with the air of one who knew her own 
rights, and was determined to have them. All 
her nervous doubt of herself, her hesitation and 
timidity, vanished together; the sight before her 
seemed to make her strong —strong as the weak- 
est creatures are when the maternal instinct 
comes into them. At the moment, and forever 
henceforth, Hannah felt that she could have 
fought like any wild beast for the sake of that 
little helpless babe. 

She sat a long while beside it; long enough 
to take in pretty clearly the aspect of things 
around her. Though she was an old maid, or 
considered herself.so, she had had a good deal of 
experience of family life in the various nurseries 
of friends and employers ; upon which her strong 
common-sense and quick observation had made 
many internal comments, She detected at once 
here that mournful lack of the mother’s eye and 
hand; the mother’s care and delight in making 
all things orderly and beautiful for the opening 
intelligence of her darling. It was quite enough 
to look around the room to feel sure that the 
little sleeper before her was nobody’s darling. 
Cared for, of course, up to a certain extent, in a 
stupid, mechanical way; but there was nobody 
to take up, with full heart, the burden of mother- 
hood, and do the utmost for the little human 
being who, physiologists say, bears, in body and 
soul, the impress of its first two years of life with 
it to the grave. 

** And this duty falls to me; God has given it 
to me,” said Hannah Thelluson to herself. And 
without a moment’s questioning, or considering 
how far the labor might outweigh the reward, or 
indeed whether the reward would ever come at 
all, she added solemnly, ‘‘ Thank God!” 

‘*T shall be here again before bedtime,” said 
she aloud to the nurse as she rose. 

** You can’t, miss,” returned the woman, evi- 
dently bent on resistance; ‘‘I always goes to 
bed early, and I locks my nursery door after I’ve 
gone to bed.” 

“*That will not do,” said Miss Thelluson. 
‘*T am baby’s aunt, as you know, and her father 
has given her into my charge. The nursery 
must never be locked against me, day or night. 
Where is the key?” She took it out of the door 
and put it into her pocket, the nurse looking too 
utterly astonished to say a word. ‘‘I shall be 
back here again punctually at half past nine.” 

‘*My first battle!” she thought, sighing, as 
she went away to her own room. She was not 
fond of battles; still, she could fight — when 
there was something worth fighting for; and 
even her first half hour in the widower’s house- 
hold was sufficient to show her that the mistress 
of it would require to have eyes like Argus, and a 
heart as firm as a rock. This was natural; like 
every thing else, quite natural: but it was not 
the less hard, and it did notmake her home-com- 
ing to the house on the hill more cheerful. 

It was a new house comparatively, and every 
thing about it was new. Nothing could be more 
different from the old - fashioned stateliness in 
which she had lived at Lord Dunsmore’s. But 
then there she was a stranger; this was home. 
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She glanced through the house in passing, and 
tried to admire it, for it was her brother-in-law’s 
own property, only lately bought. Not that he 
liked it—he had told her mournfully that he nei- 
ther liked nor disliked any thing much now— 
but it was the most suitable house he could find. 

She went out into the garden, and wept out a 
heartful of tears in the last gleam of the twilight, 
then she came back and dressed for the seven 
o’clock dinner, for which the maid, who appeared 
at the door, saying she had been specially ordered 
to attend on Miss Thelluson, told her Mr. Rivers 
was sure to return. 

‘¢ The first time master ever has returned, miss, 
to a regular late dinner, since the poor mistress 
died.” ~ 

This, too, was a trial, As Hannah descended, 
attired with her usual neatness, but in the thor- 
ough middle-aged costume that she had already 
assumed, there flashed across her a vision of poor 
Rosa, the last time, though they little knew it 
was the last, that she ran into her sister’s room 
just before dinner ; all in white, her round rosy 
arms and neck gleaming under the thin muslin, 
so happy herself, and brightening all around her 
with her loving, lovesome ways. And now, amile 
distant, Rosa slept under the daisies. How did 
her husband endure the thought ? 

With one great sob Hannah smothered down 
these remembrances. They would make the ap- 
proaching meeting more than painful—intolera- 
ble. She felt as if the first minute she looked 
into her brother-in-law’s face and grasped his 
hand, both would assuredly break down, although 
over both had grown the outside composure of a 
six-months’-old sorrow. 

He himself seemed in dread of a ‘* scene,” and 
watchful to avoid it, for instead of meeting her in 
the drawing-room, she found him waiting for her 
at the stair-foot, under the safe shelter of all the 
servants’ eyes. 

‘*T am late,” he said. ‘‘ I must apologize.” 

Then they shook ‘hands. Mr. Rivers’s hand 
was trembling, and very cold, but that was all. 
He said nothing more, and led her at once into 
the dining-room. 

In such circumstances how dreadful sometimes 
are little things—the little things that uncon- 
sciously crop up, stinging like poisoned arrows. 
There was one—Hannah recalled it long after- 
ward, and so did others—dwelling malignly upon 
the innocent, publicly uttered, kindly words. 

The table had been laid for two persons, mas- 
ter and mistress, and the butler held for Miss 
Thelluson the mistress’s chair, Struck with a 
sudden pang, she hesitated—glanced toward Mr. 
Rivers. 

‘Take it,” he said, in a smothered kind of 
voice ; ‘‘ it is your place now. I hope you will 
keep it always.” 

So she sat down in Rosa’s seat ; with Rosa’s 
husband opposite. How terrible for him to see 
another face in the room of that dear, lovely one, 
over which the coffin-lid had closed! It was her 
duty, and she went through it; but she felt all 
dinner-time as if sitting upon thorns. 

During the safe formalities of the meal she 
had leisure to take some observation of her broth- 
er-in-law. He was greatly altered. There had 
passed over him that great blow—the first grief 


- of a lifetime ; and it had struck him down as a 


man of naturally buoyant temperament usually is 
struck by any severe shock—sinking under it ut- 
terly. Even as sometimes those whom in full 
health disease has smitten die quicker than those 
who have been long inured to sickness and suf- 
fering. 

His sister-in-law observed him compassionate- 
ly but sharply ; more sharply than she had ever 
done before. ‘The marriage having been all set- 
tled without her, she had not to criticise but to 
accept him as Rosa’s choice, and had actually 
only seen him twice—on the wedding-day, and 
the one brief visit afterward. She had noticed 
him little, until now. But now, when they were 
to live together as brother and sister; when he 
expected her to be his friend and companion, 
daily and hourly ; to soothe him and sympathize 
with him, put up with all his moods and hu- 
mors, consult him on all domestic matters, and, in 
short, stand to him in the closest relation that any 
woman can stand to any man, unless she is his 
mother or his wife, the case was altered. It be- 
hooved her to find out, as speedily as possible, what 
sort of man Mr. Rivers was. 

He had a handsome face, and yet—this ‘‘ yet” 
is not so unfair as it seems—it was likewise a 
good face; full of feeling and expression. <A lit- 
tle feminine, perhaps—he was like his mother, 
the first Lady Rivers, who had been a very beau- 
tiful woman ; and once Hannah had thought it 
boyishly bright—too bright to interest her much, 
but it was not so now. The sunshine had all 
gone out of it, yet it had not attained the com- 
posed dignity of grief. Irritable, restless, gloomy, 
morbid, he seemed in that condition into which 
a naturally good-tempered man is prone to fall, 
when some great shock has overset his balance, 
and made him the exact opposite of what he once 
was—hating every thing and every body about 
him, and himself most of all. 

Hannah sighed as she listened, though trying 
not to listen, to his fault-finding with the servants, 
sometimes sotto voce, sometimes barely restrained 
by his lingering sense of right from breaking out 
into actual anger—he who was, Rosa used to as- 
sert, the sweetest-tempered man, the most perfect 
gentleman, in all the world. Yet even his cross- 
ness was pathetic—like the naughtiness of a sick 
child, who does not know what is the matter with 
him. Hannah felt so sorry forhim! Shelonged 
to make excuse for those domestic delinquencies, 
and tell him she would soon put all right ; as she 
knew she could, having been her fathe:’s house- 
keeper ever since she was a girl of sixveen. 

She was bold enough faintly to hint this, when 
they got into the drawing-room, where some trivial 
neglect had anneyed him excessively, much more 
than it deserved; and she offered to rectify it. 





‘*Will you really? Will you take all these 
common household cares upon yourself?” 

‘* It is a woman’s business ; and I like it.” 

‘* So she used to say. She used constantly to 
be longing for you, and telling me how comfort- 
able every thing was when her sister was house- 
keeper at home. She—she—” 

It was the first time the desolate man had ven- 
tured off the safe track of commonplace conver- 
sation, and though he only spoke of Rosa as 
‘*she”—it seemed impossible to him to call her 
by her name—the mere reference to his dead wife 
was more than he could bear. All the flood-gates 
of his grief burst open. 

‘**Isn’t this a change! —a terrible, terrible 
change!” he cried, looking up to Hannah with 
anguish in his eyes. A child’s anguish could not 
have been more appealing, more utterly undis- 
guised, And, sitting down, he covered his face 
with his hands, and wept—also like a child. 

Hannah wept too, not with such a passionate 
abandonment ; it was against her nature, woman 
though she was. Her own long-past sorrow, 
which, she fancied, most resembled his, and had 
first drawn her to him with a strange sympathy, 
had been a grief totally silent. From the day of 
Arthur's death she never mentioned her cousin’s 
name. Consolation she had never asked or re- 
ceived from any human being—this sort of afflic- 
tion could not be comforted. Therefore she 
scarcely understood, at first, how Bernard Rivers, 
when the seal was once broken, poured out the 
whole story of his loss in @ continuous stream. 
For an hour or more he sat beside her, talking 
of Rosa’s illness and.death, and all he had suffer- 
ed; then going over and over again, with a mor- 
bid intensity, his brief, happy married. life; ap- 
parently finding in this overflow of heart the ut- 
most relief, and even alleviation. 

» Hannah listened, somewhat surprised, but still 
she listened. ‘The man and the woman were as 
unlike as they well could be; yet, thus thrown 
together—bound together, as it were, by the link 
of a common grief, their very dissimilarity, and 
the necessity it involved of each making allow- 
ances for, and striving heartily not to misjudge 
the other, produced a certain mutual interest, 
which made even their first sad evening not quite 
so sad as it might have been. 

After a while Hannah tried to lure Mr. Rivers 
out of his absorbing and pitiably self-absorbed 
grief into a few practical matters; for she was 
anxious to get as clear an idea as she could of her 
own duties in the household and the parish, Her 
duties only; her position, and her rights—if she 
had any—would, she knew, fall into their fitting 
places by-and-by. 

“*Yes, Lhave a large income,” said Mr. Rivers, 
sighing. ‘‘ Far too large for me and that poor 
little baby. She would have enjoyed it, and 
spent it wisely and well. You shall spend it in- 
stead. You shall have as much money as you 
want, weekly or monthly; just as she had. Oh, 
how clever she was! how she used to bring me 
her books to reckon over, and make such fun out 
of them, and fall into such pretty despair if they 
were the least bit wrong! My own Rosa! My 
merry, happy wife! —yes, I know I made her 
happy! She told me so—almost her last words.” 

‘© Thank God for that !” 

edo.” 

Hannah tried to put into the heart-stricken 
man the belief—essentially a woman’s—that a 
perfect love, even when lost, is still: an eternal 
possession—a pain so sacred that its deep peace 
often grows into absolute content. But he did 
not seem to understand this at all. His present 
loss—the continually aching want—the daily 
craving for love and help and sympathy—these 
were all he felt, and felt with a keenness inde- 
scribable. How could the one ever be filled up 
and the other supplied ? 

Hannah could not tell, She grew frightened 
at the responsibility she had undertaken. A 
kind of hopelessness came over her; she almost 
wished herself s&fe back again in the quiet school- 
room with her little Ladies Dacre. There, at 
least, she knew all her duties, and could fulfill 
them ; here they already seemed so complicated 
that how she should first get them clear, and then 
perform them, was more than she knew. How- 
ever, it was not her way to meet evils beforehand, 
or to try and put more than the day’s work into 
the day. She was old enough to have ceased to 
struggle after the impossible. 

So she sat watching, with a pity almost mo- 
therly, the desolate man, with whom, it seemed, for 
a time at least, her lot was cast; inwardly pray- 
ing that she might have strength to do her duty 
by him, and secretly hoping that it might not 
be for long; that his grief, by its very wildness, 
might wear itself out, and the second marriage, 
which Lady Dunsmore had prognosticated as the 
best thing which could happen to him, might 
gradually come about. 

** Rosa would have wished it—even Rosa,” the 
sister thought, choking down a not unnatural 
pang, ‘‘ could she see him as I see him now.” 

It was a relief to catch an excuse for a few 
minutes’ absence ;—she took out her watch, and 
told her brother-in-law it was time to go up to 
the nursery. sie 

‘* Nurse does not like it; I see that; but still 
I must go. Every night before I sleep I must 
take my latest peep at baby.” 

‘*Ah, that reminds me—I have never asked 
you what you think of baby. I don’t know how 
it is—I fear you will think me very wicked,” add- 
ed the widower, sighing, ‘‘ but I can not take the 
interest I ought to take in that poor child. I 
suppose men don’t care for babies—not at first— 
and then her birth cost me so much.” 

** Tt was God’s will things should be thus,” an- 
swered Hannah, gravely. ‘‘ It should not make 
you dislike your child—Rosa’s child.” 

“God forbid !—only that I can not feel as I 
ought to feel toward the poor little thing.” 

**You will in time.” And Hannah tried to 
draw a picture such as might touch any father’s 
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rt—of his wee girl toddling after him, his big 
ae taking his hand, and beginning to ask him 
questions, his sweet, peore sp pt becoming his 
sekeeper, com ion, an nd. 
arog se cai slick his head. ‘Ah, but 
that is a long time to wait. I wanta friend and 
companion now. How am I ever to get through 

these long, lonely years ” : 
‘‘ God will help you,” said Hannah, solemnly, 


preaching to a cle n. But he was a man,. 
too, with all a man’s weaknesses, every one of 

which she was sure to find out ere long. Even 

already she had found out a good many. Evi- 

dently he was of a warm, impulsive, affectionate 
nature, sure to lay upon her all his burdens. She 
would have the usual lot of sisters, to share most 
of the cares and responsibilities of a wife, without 
a wife’s blessings or a wife’s love. h 

‘¢T must go now. Good-night,” she said. 

‘‘ Good-night ? Nay, surely you are coming 
back to me again? You don’t know what a re- 
lief it has been to talk to you. You can not tell 
how terrible to me are these long, lonely even- 
ings.” ‘ 

‘A moan, to Hannah incomprehensible. For 
her solitude had no terror—had never had. In 
early youth she would sit and dream for hours 
of the future—a future which never came. Now 
she had done with dreaming ; the present sufficed 
her—and the past. She liked thinking of her 
dear ones living, her still dearer ones dead, and 
found in their peaceful, unseen companionship all 
she required. Never was there a person less de- 
pendent on outward society. ‘And yet when she 
had it she rather enjoyed it—only she never 
craved after it, nor was it any necessity of her 
existence. On such women, who themselves can 
stand alone, others always come and lean—men 
especially. 

As Miss Thelluson quitted him, Mr. Rivers 
looked after her with those restless, miserable 
eyes of his, from which the light of happiness 
seemed fled forever. 

‘‘ Pray come back soon,” he said, imploringly. 
‘*T do so hate my own company.” 

“Poor man! How sad it would be if we 
women felt the same!” thought Hannah, And 
she, who understood, and could endure, not only 
solitude but sorrow, took some comfort to her- 
self—a little more, also, in the hope of impart- 
ing comfort. 

A child asleep! Painters draw it. Poets sing 
about it. Yet the root of its mystery remains a 
mystery still, About it seem to float the secrets 
of earth and heaven—life and death: whence we 
come, and whither we go: what God does with 

and in us, and what He expects us to do for 
ourselves. It is as if, while we gaze, we could 
catch drifting past us a few threads of that won- 
derful web—which, in its entirety, He holds sole- 
ly in His own hands. 

Hannah Thelluson looked on this sleeper of six 
months old with a feeling of not merely tender- 
ness, but awe. She listened to the soft breathing 
—which might have to draw its last sigh—who 
knows ?—perhaps eighty years hence, when she 
and all her generation were dead, buried, and 
forgotten. The solemnity of the charge she had 
undertaken came upon her tenfold. She stood 
in the empty nursery, apparently left deserted for 
hours, for the fire was out, and the candle flick- 
ered ‘in its socket. Strange shadows came and 
went; among them one might almost imagine 
human shapes—perhaps the dead mother gliding 
in to look at her lonely child. Even as in some 
vid ballad about a cruel step-mother— 


“The nicht was lang and the bairnies grat, 
Their mither she under the mools heard that. 


“She washed the tane and buskit her fair, 
She kamed and plaited the tither’s hair ;” 


and then reproached the new wife, saying—the 
words came vividly back upon Hannah’s mind— 


“T left ye candles and groff wax-light— 
My bairnies sleep i’ the mirk o’ night. 


“T left ye mony braw bolsters blae— 
My bairnies ligg i* the bare strae.” 


A notion pathetic in its very extravagance. To 

Hannah Thelluson it scarcely seemed wonderful 

that any mother should rise up from ‘‘ under the 

— and come thus to the rescue of her chil- 
ren. 

“*Oh, if this baby’s father ever brings home a 
strange woman to be unkind to her, what shall 
Ido? Any thing, I think, however desperate. 
Rosa, my poor Rosa, you may rest in peace. 
God do so to me, and more also, as the Bible 
says, if ever I forsake your child.” 

While she spoke, half aloud, there was a tap at 
the door. : 

_ “Come in, nurse.” But it was not the nurse; 
it was the father. 

“‘T could not rest. I thought I would come 
too. They never let me look at baby.” 
_ “Look, then. Isn’t she sweet? See how her 
little fingers curl round her papa’s hand already.” 
¥ Mr Rivers bent over the crib—not unmoved. 

My poor little girl! Do you think, Aunt Han- 
nah, that she will ever be fond of me?” 

‘*T am sure she will.” 

** Then I shall be so fond of her.” 

Hannah smiled at the deduction. It was not 
her notion of loving—especially of loving a child. 
She had had enough to do with children to feel 
keenly the truth that, mostly, one has to give all 
and expect nothing—at least, for many years. 
But it was useless to say this, or to put any high- 
er ideal of paternal affection into the young fa- 
ther’s head. He was so completely a young 
man still, she said to herself; and felt almost 
old enough, and experienced enough, to be his 
mother, 

Nevertheless, Mr. Rivers seemed much affect- 
ed by the sight of his child, evidently rather a 
rare occurrence. 

‘*I think she is growing prettier,” he’ said. 


I should like to take her and cuddle her, only 
she would wake and scream.” 

‘*T am afraid she would,” said Hannah, smil- 
ing. ‘‘You had better go away. See, there 
comes nurse.” 

—Who entered in somewhat indignant aston- 
ishment, at finding not only Miss Thelluson, but 
Mr. Rivers, intruding on her domains. Where- 
upon the latter, with true masculine cowardice, 
disappeared at once. 

But when Aunt Hannah—who accepted glad- 
ly the welcome name—rejoined him in the draw- 
ing-room, she found him pacing to and fro with 
agitated steps. 

**Come in, sister, my good sister. Tell me 
you don’t think me such a brute as I have been 
saying to myself I am. Else why should that 
woman have thought it so extraordinary—my 
coming to look at my own child? But I do not 
mean to be abrute. Iam only a miserable man, 
indifferent to every thing in this mortal world. 
Tell me, shall I ever get out of this wretched state 
of mind? Shall I ever be able to endure my life 
again ?” 

What could Hannah say ? or would there be 
any good in saying it? Can the experience of 
one heart teach another? or must each find out 
the lesson for itself? Ifearso. Should she—as, 
with the strange want of reticence which men 
sometimes exhibit much more than we women, 
he poured forth the anguish of his life—open to 
him that long-hidden and now healed, though 
never-forgotten, woe of hers? But no! she 
could not. It was too sacred. All she found 
possible was gently to lead him back to their old 
subject of talk—commonplace, practical things— 
the daily interests and duties by which, as a cler- 
gyman, he was necessarily surrounded, and out 
of which he might take some comfort. She was 
sure he might if he chose; she told him so. 
**Ohno,” he said, bitterly. ‘‘ Comfort is vain. 
I am a broken-down man. I shall never be of 
any good to any body! But you will take care 
of my house and my child. Do just as you 
fancy. Have every thing your own way.” 

**In one thing I should like to have at once 
my own way,” said she, rushing desperately upon 
a subject which she had been resolving on all 
the evening. ‘I waut to change rooms with 
baby.” 


‘““Why? Is not yours comfortable? Those 
horrid servants of mine! I desired them to give 
you the pleasantest room in the house.” 

“*So it is; and for that very reason baby 
ought to have it. A delicate child like her 
should live in sunshine, physically and morally, 
all day long. The nursery only catches the sun 
for an hour in the day.” 

‘* How can you tell, when you have not been 
twelve hours in the house ?” 

She touched the tiny compass which hung at 
her watch-chain. 

‘* What a capital idea! What a very sensible 
woman you must be!” And Mr. Rivers smiled 
for the first time that evening. Miss Thelluson 
smiled too. 

‘* What would become of a governess if she 
were not sensible? ‘Then I may have my way ?” 

“Of course! Only—what shall I say to 
grandmamma? She chose the nursery, and was 
quite content with it.” 

‘*Grandmamma is probably one of the old 
school, to whom light and air were quite unnec- 
essary luxuries—nay, rather annoyances.” 

‘* Yet the old school brought up their children 
to be as healthy as ours.” 

‘** Because they were probably stronger than 
ours: we have to pay for the errors of a prior 
generation ; or else the strong ones only lived, 
the weakly were killed off pretty fast. But I 
beg your pardon. You set me on my hobby—a 
governess’s hobby—the bringing up of the new 
generation. Besides, you know the proverb about 
the perfectness of old bachelors’ wives and old 
maids’ children.” 

‘© You are not like an old maid, and still less 
like a governess.” He meant this for a compli- 
ment, but it was not accepted as such, 

‘* Nevertheless, I am both,” answered Miss 
Thelluson, gravely. ‘‘ Nor am I ashamed of it 
either.” 

‘*Certainly not; there is nothing to be ashamed 
of,” said Mr. Rivers, coloring. He could not 
bear in the smallest degree to hurt people’s feel- 
ings, and had painfully sensitive feelings of his 
own. hen came an awkward pause, after 
which conversation flagged to a considerable de- 

ree. 
: Hannah began to think, what in the wide 
world should she do if she and her brother-in- 
law had thus to sit opposite to one another, even- 
ing after evening, through the long winter's 
nights, thrown exclusively upon each other’s so- 
ciety, bound to be mutually agreeable, or, at any 
rate, not disagreeable, yet lacking the freedom 
that exists between husband and wife, or brother 
and sister who have grown up together, and been 
used to one another all theirlives. It was a posi- 
tion equally difficult and anomalous. She wish- 
ed she had known Mr. Rivers more intimately 
during Rosa’s lifetime; jet this would have 
availed her little, for eve. that intimacy would 
necessarily have been limited. A reticent wo- 
man never, under any circumstances, cares to 
be very familiar with another woman’s husband, 
even though he be the husband of her own sister. 
She may like him sincerely, he may be to her a 
most true and affectionate friend, but to have his 
constant exclusive society, day after day and 
evening after evening, she would either find ex- 
tremely irksome—or, if she did not—God help 
her! Even under the most innocent circum- 
stances such an attraction would be a sad—nay, 
a fatal thing to both parties. People talk about 
open jealousies ; but the secret heart-burnings 
that arise from misunderstood, half-misunder- 
stood, or wholly false positions between men and 
women, are much worse. It is the unuttered 





“ Any how, she looks very peaceful and sweet. 


avenged wrongs, which cause the sharpest pangs 
of existence, 

Not that Miss Thelluson thought about these 
things; indeed, she was too much perplexed and 
bewildered by her new position to think much 
about any thing beyond the moment, but she felt 
sufficiently awkward and uncomfortable to make 
her seize eagerly upon any conyenient topic of 
conversation. : 

“*Are they all well at the Moat House? I 
suppose I shall have the pleasure of seeing some 
of your family to-morrow ?” 

‘**If—if you will take the trouble of calling 
there. I must apologize’—and he looked more 
apologetic than seemed even necessary—‘‘ I be- 
lieve Lady Rivers ought to call upon you; but 
she is growing old now. You must make allow- 
ances.” 

His was a tell-tale face. Hannah guessed at 
once that she would have a difficult part to play 
between her brother-in-law and his family. But 
she cared not. She seemed not to care much for 
any thing or any body now—except that little 
baby up stairs. 

**One always makes allowances for old peo- 
ple,” answered she, gently. 

** And for young people, too,” continued Mr, 
Rivers, with some anxiety. ‘‘ My sisters are 
80 gay—so careless-hearted—thoughtless, if you 
will.” 

Hannah smiled. ‘‘I think I shall have too 
busy a life to be likely to see much of your sis- 
ters. And, I promise you, I will, as you say, 
‘make allowances’-—except in one thing.” And 
there came a sudden flash into the deep-set gray 
eyes which made Mr. Rivers start, and doubt if 
his sister-in-law was such a very quiet woman 
after all. ‘*‘ They must not interfere with me in 
my bringing up of my sister’s child. There, I 
fear, they might find me a little—difficult.” 

“No. You will have no difficulty there,” 
said he, hastily. ‘‘In truth, my people live too 
much a life of society to trouble themselves 
about domestic concerns, especially babies. They 
scarcely ever see Rosie; and when they do they 
always moan over her—say what a pity it is she 
wasn't a boy, and that she is so delicate she will 
never be reared. But, please God, they may be 
mistaken.” 

‘* They shall,” said Hannah, between her teeth, 
feeling that, if she could so bargain with Provi- 
dence, she would gladly exchange ten or twenty 
years of her own pale life for that little life just 
beginning, the destiny of which none could fore- 
see. 
Mr. Rivers went on talking. It seemed such 
a relief to him to talk. 

** Of course, my father and they all would have 
liked a boy best. My eldest brother, you are 
aware—well, poor fellow, he grows worse instead 
of better. None of us‘ever see him now. I shall 
be the last of my name. A name which has de- 
scended in an unbroken line, they say, for centu- 
ries. We are supposed to have been De la Ri- 
viere, and to have come over with William the 
Conqueror. Not that I care much for this sort 
of thing.” And yet he looked as if he did, a lit- 
tle; and, standing by his fireside, tall and hand- 
some, with his regular Norman features, and 
well-knit Norman frame, he was not an unwor- 
thy representative of a race which must have 
had sufiicient elements of greatness, physical and 
moral, to be able to keep itself out of obscurity 
all these centuries, ‘‘I am rather Whiggish 
myself; but Sir Austin is a Tory of the old 
school, and has certain crotchets about keeping 
up the family. Things are just a little hard for 
my father.” 

‘* What is hard? I beg your pardon—I am 
afraid I was not paying much attention to what 
you said just then. I thought,” Hannah laughed 
and blushed a littleR—‘‘I thought I heard the 
baby.” 

Mr. Rivers laughed too. ‘‘ The baby will be 
Aunt Hannah’s idol, I see. Don’t spoil her, 
that is all, Grandmamma is always warning me 
that she must not be spoiled.” ‘Then seeing the 
same ominous flash in Miss Thelluson’s eye, he 
added, ‘‘ Nay, nay; you shall have Rusie all to 
yourself, never fear. I am only too thankful to 
get you here. I hope you will make yourself 
happy. Preserve for me my fragile little flower, 
my only child, and I shall biéss you all my days.” 

Hannah silently extended her hand: her broth- 
er-in-law grasped it warmly. Tears stood in both 
their eyes, but still, the worst of this meeting was 
over. ‘They had reached the point when they 
could talk calmly of ordinary things, and consult 
together over the motherless child, who was now 
first object to both. And though, whether the 
widower felt it or not, Hannah still felt poor 
Rosa’s continual presence, as it were; heard her 
merry voice in pauses of conversation; saw the 

shadow of her dainty little form standing by her 
husband’s side—these remembrances she knew 
were morbid, and not to be encouraged. They 
would fade, and they ought to fade, gradually 
and painlessly, in the busy anxieties of real life. 
Which of us, in dying, would wish it to be other- 
wise? Would we choose to be to our beloved a 
perpetually aching grief, or a tender, holy memo- 
ry? I think, the latter. Hannah, who knew 
something about sorrow, thought so too. 

“* Good-night,” she said, rising, not regretfully, 
the instant the clock struck ten. ‘‘I am an ear- 
ly bird, night and morning. Shall you object to 
that? No house goes well unless the mistress is 
early in the morning.” 

‘The moment she had said the word she would 
have given any thing to unsay it. That sweet, 
dead mistress, who used to come fluttering down 
stairs like a white bird, with a face fresh as a 
rose—would the time ever come when her hus- 
band had forgotten her ? 

Not now, at any rate, ‘‘ Yes,” he answered, 
with evident pain, ‘Yes; you are the mistress 
here now. I put you exactly in her place—to 
manage every thing as she did. She would wish 





sorrows, the unadmitted and impossible-to-be- 


for one week, one day! But she never will come 
back any more!” 

He turned away, the forlorn man whom God 
had smitten with the heaviest sorrow, the sharp- 
est loss, thata mancanknow. What consolation 
could Hannah offer him? None, except the fee- 
ble one that, in some measure, she could under- 
stand his grief; because over her love too the 
grave had closed. For a moment she thought 
she would say that; but her lips, when she opened 
them, seemed paralyzed. Not yet, at any rate— 
not yet. Not till she knew him better, and, per- 
haps, he her. 

So she only took his hand, and again said, 
“*Good-night,” adding, softly, ‘‘God bless you 
and yours !” 

** He has blessed us, in sending Aunt Hannah 
to take care of us.” 

And so that first evening, which she had looked 
forward to with no small dread, was over and 
done. 

But long after Hannah had retired she heard 
her brother-in-law walking about the house with 
restless persistency, opening and shutting door 
after door, then ascending to his own room with 
weary steps, and locking himself in—not to sleep, 
for he had told her that he often lay awake till 
dawn. She did not sleep either; her thoughts 
were too busy, and the change in her monoto- 
nous life too sudden and complete for any thing 
like repose. 

She sat at her window and looked ouf. It was 
a goodly night, and the moon made every thing 
bright as day. All along the hill-top was a clear 
view, but the valley below was filled with mist, 
under which its features, whether beautiful or not, 
were utterly indistinguishable. That great white 
sea of vapor looked as mysterious as the to-mor- 
row into which she could not penetrate; the new 
life, full of new duties and ties, now opening be- 
fore her just when she thought all were ended. 
It interested her a little. She wondered vaguely 
how things would turn out, just as she wondered 
how the valley, hid under that misty sea, would 
look at six o’clock next morning. But soon her 
mind went back, as it always did in the moon- 
light, to her own silent past—her own people, her 
father, mother, sisters, all dead and buried—to 
her lost Arthur, with whom life too was quite 
done. He seemed to be saying to her, not near, 
for he had been dead so long that even his mem- 
ory had grown phantom-like and far away, but 
whispering from some distant sphere, words she 
had read somewhere the other day— 


“Oh, maid most dear, I am not here, 
have no place, no part: 
No dwelling more on sea or shore— 
But only in thy heart.” 


‘In my heart! in my heart!” she repeated to 
herself, and thought how impossible it was that 
any living love could ever have supplanted—ever 
could supplant—the dead. 





HOME AGAIN. 


*¢ ACCEPT the war with a light heart!” ex- 

claimed Minister Ollivier when hostilities 
were proclaimed against’ Prussia; but had he, 
or those who applauded him, any conception of 
what war means? It may not trouble the rich 
as aclass. When they live in places secure from 
the actual presence of hostile armies, and have 
money well invested, war usually affects them 
chiefly in the form of heavy taxation; a little 
economy floats them over the time of trouble, 
and if the advance of the enemy obliges them, in 
spite of their lightness of heart, to leave their big 
houses, the funds still remain. ‘They have sim- 
ply to undergo a period of rustication, to draw 
their dividends, and wait until one party or the 
other is weary of fighting. But there is a form 
of suffering far greater than this, which falls 
upon humbler people, whose wealth is contained 
within the four walls of their dwellings, or in 
the little patches of ground which surround them. 
Vague rumors come that armies are gathering 
in the neighborhood of the pleasant corn fields 
and pasture grounds. ‘Then soon the battle rages, 
the sound of the distant cannon comes thudding 
against the window panes, as they sit anxious- 
xy listening, and with night comes the silence, 
and red glare in the sky which tells of ruin for 
hundreds. The next day when they venture 
back to their homes they find them scarred and 
shattered by the battle. Through this great rent 
a shell had come and made wreck of the room. 
Yonder, some men in wanton fury had broken 
what the fortune of war had spared; the pleas- 
ant homestead is a ruin; and the orchard and 
vineyard and the corn field will yield no har- 
vest this season, for war has been beforehand and 
gathered it. 

In the scene depicted in the sketch on page 
28 we may imagine that troops have been quar- 
tered in the district, and have been living on the 
fat of the land. Farm-houses and cottages have 
been turned into barracks, and the peaceful pop- 
ulation have had to seek shelter where they might. 
The dismal cavalcade, somewhat like that of 
which we read in ‘* Herman and Dorothea,” of 
homeless wanderers, of the old and the sick, wo- 
men and children, with their hurriedly collected 
goods piled on the few carts which the enemy 
have left them, have struggled through the coun- 
try roads to some distant shelter, there to wait 
until the enemy shall take his departure, fondly 
imagining, perhaps, that they will then find their 
homes, if not in the best order, yet habitable. 
But soldiers are not the most careful housekeep- 
ers, when the houses are not their own. De- 
struction is their trade, and they are apt to apply 
it in small things as in great; so the furniture is 
destroyed for fire-wood, or broken up for the sake 
of breaking; and when the time comes for re- 
turning home, it is a miserable, desolate home, 
such as that which awaits the unhappy people in 





itso. Oh, if we only had her back again !—just 


the drawing. 
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Trimmings for Worsted Hoods, 
Capes, etc., Figs. 1-7. . 
Fig. 1.—Crocuet Epeine. This a 
edging, which is used in the Cro- 
chet. Basque-Fichu, page 25, is ; ch., * 4 ch., sl. onthe ninth 
worked lengthwise with black ye following ch., then a three- 
and white worsted. First work PR Sseloy ies pe Pte noth leaved. figure as follows: 
with white worsted a founda- = 2 ch., out of the. tirst of 
tion of the requisite length, these take up one loop, 
and, going backward and for- and, throwing the thread 
ward, work with the same over once, work off both 
four rounds. of se. (single the loops on the needle 
crochet) in ribbed crochet, together, + one loop 
i. e., always insert the out of the loop before 
needle under the back taken up, work off 
upper vein of each se. both the loops on tlie 
At the end of each needle, throwing the 
round work L ch. In thread over once, 
the groove between and repeat 14 times 
the 2d and 3d rounds from +: now fas+ 
work. a sl. (slip ten to the sl. be- 
stitch) round with fore the first leaf; 
black worsted: On then work the 
the other side of second leaf, which is 22 
the foundation st.- work st. long, and then the 
the following round with third, which is 16. st. 
black worsted: Alternate- long; both leaves are 








Fig. 3.—Crocnet Engine. 
For this edging work, first, a 
long row of ch. for. the points 
in the middle of the border, 
then work 1-sc. on the first 
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ie She | se Fig. 1.—Crocuet Encixe ror Basque- iia soggy : : . ; 
Rep Frannew Unper-Srirt. y 9. 5C..on the nexé five Ficuu on Pace 25, worked like the first. Lapy’s Crocuzr Gorep UsNper-Skint. 


foundation st., one leailet After completing each 


ign, and description sve Sup- * gs For description see Supplement. 
For patter, design ant deeription.see SUP- consisting of , i 

3 p. (picots). 

Each — picot 
consists of 4 ch. (chain stitch) and 1 sl. on the first of the 
4 ch.; after completing the 3d p. work 1 sc. on the sl. 
last worked, and do not pass over any st. with the leaflet. 
On the se. of the 4th white round work with black 
worsted three rounds as follows: Ist round.—> 7 se. ou 
the next 7 st., 9 ch. ; passing over the last three of these 
work I sc. on the following ch., 1 ch., 1 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the second following ch., 1 ch., 1 de. on the sec- 

Yond following ch., 1 ch. ; with the point thus formed pass 
- over 1 st. of the preceding round, and repeat from *. 
2d round.—-1 sc. on the next st. of the preceding round, 
3 ch., 1 sc. on the second following st., * 3 ch., 1 se. 
on the third following st., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch., 
3 ch., 1 se. on the next ch. (between the 2 de.), 3 ch., 
1 sc. on the following ch., 3 ch., 2 sc. separated by 3 ch. 
on the ch: scallop at the end of the pvint, 3 ch., 1 se. on : 
the next ch. on.the other side of the point, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the following ch., 3 ch., 1 
sc. on the following ch., 3 sc., 1 sc. on the third following of the following 7 se, 
and repeat from *. 3d round.—!1 se. on each ch. scallop of the preceding round ; 
after each sc. | p. consisting of 3 ch. and 1 se. on the first of these 3 ch. ; on the 

ch. scallop at the point of each point 2 sc. separated by 1 p. 

Fig. 2.—Crocuet Epere. Work this edg- 
ing with zephyr.worsted as follows: 8 ch., > 
pass over the last of these, I se., 2 de., 
2 ste. (short treble crochet), 2 te. (treble 
crochet) on the following 7 ch., 10 ch., 
and repeat from *. ‘This leaves 
an interval of 2 st. between the 
points. On the upper straight 
edge of this strip work, as 
shown by the illustration, one the blue loop’ (see illus- 
round of de., then one round _— tration) ; take up the lat- 
of ch. sgallops. On the point  B§sque-Ficuu ror Camp ter again and work off 


leaf fasten to 
the sl. before 
mentioned ; now work + ch., 1 sl. on the ninth following st. 
of the ch. round first worked. - Repeat from +. On_the 
other side of the edging work two rounds as shown by the 
illustration. Ist round.—Alternately 1 sc. on the nearest 
scallop consisting of 9 ch.,4 ch. 2d round,—1 se. on each 
st. of the preceding round, after every second following se. 
1 ch., 1 p. consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of 
these, 1 ch. 

Fig. 4.—Knittep AND Crocnet Epcinc. This edging, 
which is used for the Child’s Sacque, page 20, is worked 
entirely plain with white worsted on a foundation of 7 st., 
always going backward and forward; in every second fol- 
lowing round form loops. ‘To do this put the right-hand 
needle in the next stitch, as if to knit it off. Wind the nee- 
dle and the forefinger of the right hand twice with the thread, 
and then: the needle once more, draw all the windings 
through the st. on the left-hand needle, and let this st. slip 
from the needle. Without letting the windings slip from the finger take them 
on the left needle and knit off the loops once more, at the same time letting them 
slip from. the forefinger. ‘The loops thus: formed must come on the’ under side 
of the work, and at last be pulled tight. When the edging is of the length de- 
sired, take up, first, the first row of loops on a needle, and work off the two 
threads of each separately with blue 
worsted, as in the second. round of a Tu- 
nisian stitch pattern row. When 
the loops on the needle are worked 
off slip the blue loop from 
the needle, take up the fol- 
lowing row of loops in such 
a manner that the point of 
the needle is turned toward 





Fig. 2.—Crocuet Eperne. Fig. 3.—Crocuer Epeine. 

























ed. edge of the border work UNDER 2 YEARS OLD. as before. Continue in 
two rounds of ch. scallops aS 5, pattern and description see Sup- this manner until all the 






shown by the illustration. 






plement, No. XI, Fig. 23. loops are worked off in 
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GeNTLEMAN’s WateR-PROOF HuntTInG JACKET.—FROnT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXIIL, Figs. 51-58. 








GENTLEMAN’s WatTeER-PROOF HountTING JACKET.—BAcK. 
For pattern and des¢ription see Supplement, No. XXIII., Figs. 51-55. 
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Diss ; 3 . Fig. 5.—Crocnret anp Netrep EpGinG witn e 
Vig. 6.—Gine Crocuet Epeine witn FRInce. Frince For Coriar, Pace 20. Fig. 7.—Crocuet Epoine with Fringe. 
KNITTED, CROCHET, AND NETTED TRIMMINGS FOR HOODS, CAPES, ETC. 
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connection, and windings formed as shown by the 
illustration, 

Fig. 5.—Croonet awp Netrep Eperne wits Friver. 
Vor this edging, which is used for the collar on page 
20, work, first, with white worsted on a foundation of 
7 st. Tunisian stitch po rounds, until the strip is 
uf the On one lengthwise edge of 


Then cover the piece of : 
with black worsted. For this strip work on a founda- 


o-fif: 
working 1 st. on every st. of the precedi 
Sew the netted strip on the crochet border 
silk in chain stitch. 
—Croourt Grup Epatse wits Ferner. This 
; er is worked a a red Saxon: be Ms the 
manner : t, e e that shown 
ee 9 500, No, 82, Nok TIL, 
on one lengthwise of this 
lows: 1st round.—* On the 1st, 3d, 5th, 7th, and 9th 
of the first 9 loops work each one leaf of 8dce. These 
leaves are not worked off separately, but together, aft- 
er completing the 5th leaflet ; then work 6 ch.,1 sc. on 
the same loop on which the last leaf was worked, 4 ch., 
1 8c. on the following loop, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the follow- 
p, 6ch., and repeat from *«. The first of each 
following 5 leaflets must always be worked on the loop 
on which the last sc. was worked. In the second 
round work as shown by the iliustration sc. on the ch. 
llops of e pi ding round. In the 3d round 
work alternately 1 ch. on the next st., 1 ch., pass over 
1 st. with the latter. 4th round.—On each ch. of the 
preceding round 2 sc. separated by 1 picot; the p. 
counts 8 ch. and 1 sl. on the first of these. To the 
loops on the other side knot strands of red worsted 
for fringe. 
Fig. 7.—Croouet Eperme wits Fringes. For this 
border work with black worsted, on a foundation of 
the requisite length, one round of cdc. (cross double 
crochet), leaving ap interval of 1 ch. between the up- 
r and the under veins of each cdc., and the same 
tween each 2 cde. 2d round.—1 sc. on the ch. be- 
tween the two upper veins of the ist cdc., « 1 ch., 
1 de. on the following’ ch., 1 ch., 2 stc. (short treble 
crochet) separated by 1 ch. on the following ch., 1 ch., 
1 te. (treble crochet) on the following ch., 1 ch., 2 stc. 
separated by 1 ch. on the following ch.,1 ch., 1 dc. 
on the following ch., 1 ch., 1 sc. on the following ch., 
and repeat from *. 8d round.—1 sc. on the first sc. of 
the preceding round, 1 ch., t. t. o. (throw the thread 
over), take up one loop before the first dc. (the stc. 
and tc. are all called dc. here), and one loop after the 
same de., and work off together all the loops on the 
needle except the last one, throwing the thread over 
once, 1 ch., and repeat 6 times from «x. Before and 
after the middle two dots of the scallop work 2 ch. 
instead of 1ch. This completes one scallop ; work the 
remaining scallops in the same manner. 4th round.— 
On each ch. of the preceding round 1 sc., after each 
sc. 5ch. To each ch. scallop of this round fasten a 
strand of fringe as shown by the illustration. On the 
upper edge of the edging (foundation st.) work a round 
similar to the 4th round, as shown by the illustration. 
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SEEDS. 


WE are sowing, daily sowing, 
Countless seeds of good and ill, 
Scattered on the level lowland, 
Cast upon the windy hill: 
Seeds that sink in rich brown furrows, 
Soft with heaven’s gracious rain; 
Seeds that rest upon the surface 
Of the dry, unyielding plain. 


Seeds that fall amid the stillness 
Of the lonely mountain glen, 
Seeds cast out in crowded places, 
Trodden under foot of men; 
Seeds by idle hearts forgotten, 
Flung at random on the air; 
Seeds by faithful souls remembered, 
Sown in tears and love and prayer. 


Seeds that lie unchanged, unquickened, 
Lifeless on the teeming mould; 

Seeds that live and grow and flourish 
When the sower’s hand is cold: 

By a whisper sow we blessings, 
By a breath we scatter strife ; 

In our words and looks and actions 
Lie the seeds of death and life. 


Thou who knowest all our weakness, 
Leave us not to sow alone! 

Bid ‘Thine angels guard the furrows 
Where the precious grain is sown, 
Till the fields are crowned with glory, 
Filled with mellow ripened ears— 

Filled with fruit of life eternal 
From the seed we sowed in tears. 


Check the froward thoughts and passions, 
Stay the hasty, heedless hands, 
Lest the germs of sin and sorrow 
Mar our fair and pleasant lands, 
Father, help each weak endeavor, 
Make each faithful effort blest, 
Till Thine harvest shall be garnered, 
And we- enter into rest. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exma G.—The prettiest dress of the season for bride- 
maids is white tarlatan, flounced and adorned with 
flower sash and corsage bouquet. Each bridemaid 
should wear different-colored flowers. The grooms- 
men usually present bouquets to the bridemaids, and 
attend them during the evening. The bridal party 
usually meet at the bride’s house and rehearse for the 
ceremony. 

L. R. R. anv C.—The costume illustrated in Bazar 
No. 82 (of which a cut paper pattern can be furnished) 
is handsome for skating.—A book, a statuette, slip- 
pera, a reading-chair, handkerchiefe with monogram 
embroidered by the giver, are all suitable presents to a 
gentleman who does not smoke or care for jewelry. 

Caxrrix.—White cloaks are not fashionably worn to 
church or in the daytime, Astrakhan cloth will do as 
well as any. 

An Oxp Lapy.—In making fancy frames the pine 
cones and acorus are sewed on if card-board is used, 
or glued on if the frames are wood. 

E. W.—For full description of gentlemen’s attire 
read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 45, Vol. III. 

Nora.—We have several times declined jto recom- 
mend any depilatories. 

8. R. T.—The Supplement containing directions for 
making point lace is in Bazar No. 11, Vol. III, and was 
mailed to you with that paper. : 





Mrs. E. M. S., Maver H., anp MANY OTHERS.—We 
have had 80 little space of late for “‘ Answers to Corre- 
spondents” that we have embodied as far as possible 
replies to all inquiries about dress in the columns head- 
ed “ New York Fashions.” We have not always found 
room to point out these replies, but hope our corre- 
spondents have seen them and gained the desired in- 
formation. Rs 

L. E. B. anp orners.—We can not give you the ad- 
dress of “ Perplexity.” 

GaneizL.—A fringing-needle, for raveling silk into 
fringe, has lately been invented. It costs but a trifle, 
may be attached to any sewing-machine, and makes 
more fringe in an hour than one person could make in 
a day with the fingers. 

Constant Reaper.—To have two waists to your 
pearl-colored silk select a low pointed waist with 
Grecian folds of tulle around the neck, and a high 
heart-shaped postillion basque with round, pointed, or 
basque front. 

GvuapaLaxara.—The bright scarlet of your velour 
sample is little worn now. Dark rich garnet or ruby 
is more stylish even for house dresses. We do not 
advise court trains for plain woolen goods. <A basque 
and demi-train are better. Guipure lace four inches 
wide costs from $3 to $6. It is greatly used this sea- 
son. Make a long over-skirt to your black silk by cut 
paper pattern of suit illustrated in Bazar No. 49, Vol. 
Til. Head lace with velvet, passementerie, or silk 
ruches. The sacque of the suit on firat page of Ba- 
zar No. 89, Vol. III., would be pretty for an alpaca 
suit. 

A Perp.exep Svusscriper.—Use folds of silk above 
pleatings of organdy like the sample yousend. Black, 


. white, and other shades of purple are the only colors 


that look well with purple. 

Euma.—Make a plain waist fastened behind and two 
skirts scalloped at the edges for your little girl's plaid 
dress. For a wrap get her a black velveteen paletot. 


The patterns in Bazar No. 47, Vol. IIL., will show you ‘ 


how to alter your sacque. The suit you mention will 
do well for a stout person, but you should not alter the 
shape of the over-skirt. 

InquirEer.—For wedding invitations read Bazar No. 
50, Vol. III. It is perfectly proper for your friend to 
go to the dépét from the church. A reception is usu- 
ally given on the return of the bridal party. Pale 
brown gloves, or else gray, should be worn by the 
bridal pair. 

M. B. C.—The groom supplies carriages for the wed- 
ding party. 

A. M. B.—The vest-casaque is made for a house gar- 
ment as well as for the street. 

Avan Mitier.—Make your black silk by the Vest- 
Casaque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. IIL 
A white Swiss muslin over-skirt is prettier than merino. 
Pleat your alpaca ruffles, and head with silk bands. 
For hints about furs read New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 48, Vol. III. 

Sration K.—We have received a letter mailed at this 
station, ordering a half-fitting cloak pattern, and giv- 
ing neither name nor address—a thing which happens 
continually. If our readers, ip ordering patterns, 
would be more particular in writing their names and 
full post-office addresses, they would save us perplexi- 
ty, and themselves the annoyance of delay in receiving 
their patterns. We do not replace patterns that are 
lost in the mails. 

Ciara M. B.—Yes, you can send a miscellaneous 
club. Make your wool satine by the cut paper pattern 
of suit illustrated in Bazar No. 50, and trim with bands 
of black marten fur. Wear a black velvet gipsy or a 
French turban with black ostrich tips, and gros grain 
scarf. 

Maus. J. F. Mo.—Use black velvet or velveteen, or 
else black marten fur, on your brown suit, and trim 
your cloth sacque to match, 

8. F. H.—Make your black alpaca suit by cut paper 
pattern of the Polonaise Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 
44, Vol. III. Trim with pleatings of the same and a 
bias band of alpaca. 

Manrtan.—The dry heat of a stove is injurious. A 
vessel of water should always be kept on the stove.— 
The elastic sponge mattresses are filled with prepared, 
compressed sponge, and are made in this city.—Scara- 
bee is the fashionable green shade, with a tinge of red 
in it. 

W. H. C.—A gray Irish poplin would be the prettiest 
material for a bride’s traveling dress to be worn in 
March. 

“ Ourpa.”—Your sample is a sort of Japanese poplin. 
It is of little value, as it wears badly. Wedonot know 
the price of it. It is more usually sold by peddlers 
through the country than by city merchants. Use the 
Polonaise Suit pattern in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IIL, and 
trim with black silk or velvet bands. 

M. E. H.—Yon will get ideas about bridal outfits by 
reading New York Fashions of Bazar No. 50, Vol. III. 

PurLapeLPata.—Your sample is not empress cloth, 
but English merino. Make by the Polonaise-Casaque 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. III., and 
trim with black velvet and fringe.—We can not give 
you the adress you want.—Frederick Douglass’s paper, 
The New Nation, is printed in Washington. 

I. T. C.—Tapes fastened to the belt, tied to other 
tapes half-way down the inside of the seams of the 
skirt, will loop your dress prettily. 

C.—Your green sample is not Irish poplin, but the 


worthless stuft mentioned above to ‘ Ouida.” The‘ 


silk should cost about $3 a yard. The velvet is a 
good blue-black, and will wear well. The pile is 
thick, but should have been longer for the price you 
paid. 

M. B.—Your sample has too large figures for the 
present style. Make it a plain basque, with gored 
demi-trained skirt, and trim with brown velvet rib- 
bon. 4 

Mr. E.—“ Outrival” is an accepted word in the En- 
glish language, and is used by Addison, who is certain- 
ly good authority. 

Garota.—We can not recommend any special treatise 
on phonography. We do not think that there is any 
house in New York which is specially devoted to the 
pubiication of French books ; but Messrs. F. W. Chris- 
tern, Leypoldt & Holt, Westermann, and others import 
the principal works published in France and Germany. 

Younes Amerioa.—Most of the countries in Europe 
have changed their names again and again from various 
causes. For instance, Gaul became France on the ad- 
vent of the Franks, Spain was once Iberia, England 
Britain, and so on. 

A. B. C.—In Europe men are employed in many of 
the domestic duties which are here monopolized by 
women, such as washing, chamber-work, etc. The ex- 
pediency of this is a question of usage, and not of pro- 
priety. If your German boy is suited for house-work 
and nothing else, don’t blast his vocation, but let him 
do your ping and hing 

Henry T.—Read the chapter on the skin in the 
“Bazar Book of Decorum.” 








M. P. anp C.—Address your letter to “Mr. David 
Brown.” The habit of affixing “ Ksg.” indiscriminate- 
ly to gentlemen’s names is an absurd one, and wholly 
unmeaning in this country, where no such title is 
known. 

Puenrx.—Diamonds exposed to the intense heat pro- 
duced by a condensed mixture of carbonic oxide and ox- 
ygen gas are fused and converted into a mass resem- 
bling coke. Heated in the open air, they burn at the 
temperature used for melting silver, and are dissipated 
in the form of carbonic acid gas. When exposed to 
the concentrated rays of the sun in a powerful lens 
they burn with a blue, lambent flame. 

Fannie D.—An extra copy of either the Magazine, 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied gratis to every club 
of five subscribers who send $4 each in one remittance, 
and six copies for $20. They can be sent to different 
post-offices. 

Low.—We will send you covers for the Bazar for sev- 
enty-five cents, which a binder will put on for you for 
about the same price.—We have no book summing up 
descriptions of crochet and knitting work. To obtain 
these you must take the Bazar regularly, and preserve 
the Numbers. 

Nena M.—We certainly shall not instruct you in the 
art of flirtation with pocket-handkercliefs or any thing 
else. 

NEvapa says, respecting the barber-pole question, 
that in Italy barbers still practice surgery to some ex- 
tent, as bleeding, cupping, extracting teeth, ete. A 
cane, or pole, basin, and bandages may be seen in the 
shop window. When a person is to be bled a cane is 
given him to grasp, a bandage is wrapped around the 
arm above the elbow, so as to cause the veins to fill with 
blood, and the basin is held to catch the blood. The 
barber's pole, therefore, represents the cane with the 
blood-stained bandage wrapped around it, and, togeth- 
er with the basin, tells the passer-by that he can be 
bled within. 

L. B, anp otTners.—It is useless to ask for the names 
of our contributors, as it is contrary to our rules to 
give them. 

M. L. S. B.—The books you mention can not be ob- 
tained from Harper & Brothers, who only sell their 
own publications. We can not tell you their price. 





To cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, use 
Brown’s Broncuiar ‘TRocues.—[Com. } 








Coryine WueEri.—B 
vented Co ying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
e 


the meaus of the newly-in- 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISHMENTS. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions and Blotched disfigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Sia Tt is invalu- 
able. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


46,000 


Now in use. 








No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
e@™ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 





F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
(Established 1823.) 
Russian, American, and Hudson’s Bay Co.’s 


FURS. gH FURS 


AT GREATLY EDUCED PRICES. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Furs of every description. 
Cloak and Dress Trimmings of every variety to order, 
and put on the Garment when required. 

‘all articles of our own manufacture, and warranted 
of superior quality and workmanship. 

F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
682 Broadway, New York, corner Great Jones St. 


OOSEY’S STANDARD OPERAS FOR 
VOICE AND PIANO-FORTE. Edited by Ar- 
thur Sullivan. The complete series, unabridged, with 
Italian and English words. Price One Dollar each. 
The Operas will be printed from new type on the finest 
paper, large 8vo, in volumes containing 200 to 270 pages 
each. They will appear fortnightly, commencing in 
the following order: 
Nov. 1. DON JUAN (now ready). 
“ 15. FIDELIO (now ready). 
Dec. 1. IL BARBIERE. 
“« 15. LA SONNAMBULA., 
Jan. 1. MARTHA. 
“ 15. IL TROVATORE. 

Subscribers’ names received by all Music-sellers and 
Booksellers, or by the Publishers, BOOSEY & CO., 4 
Bond 8t., and W.A. POND & CO.. 547 Broadway, NY. 

Copies mailed direct on receipt of price and post- 
age, $1 12. 


AMUEL KIRK & SON, 
MANUFACTURERS 


of 
ELEGANT SILVERWARE, 
172 West Balto St., Baltimore, Md. 
ESTABLISHED 1817. 


HE WORTH OF $25 FOR $12 50.— 

Either of Harper's, $4 00; the Phrenological Jour- 
nal, $3 00; the Christian Union, $3 00; Rural New- 
Yorker, $3 00; Weekly Tribune, $2 00; Marshall's 
Washington, $5 00; The Chromo, $5 00; all for $12 50. 
Sent by S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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STEINWAY & SONs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano-Fortes, 


Recipients of the First Grand Gold Medal of Honor at 
the Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867; the Grand 
Testimonial Medal of the Paris Société des Beaux 
Arts, in the same year; the Grand Honorary Gold 
Medal of Merit, with the Crown and Ribbon from the 
King of Sweden and Norway, and the Academical 
Honors and Membership from the Royal Academies 
of Sciences and Arts at Berlin and Stockhoim; and, 
also, of the first Prize Medal at the International Ex- 
hibition in London, 1862, together with thirty-five first 
class Premiums from 1855 to 1862, inclusive, since 
which time Steinway & Sons have not ente:«1 their 
Piano-fortes at any local fair in the United States. 


Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


is now conceded to be not only the most perfectly ar- 
ranged, but at the same time the most extensive es- 
tablishment of its kind in the world, the official Inter- 
nal Revenue returns, as published for 186S-'69, hav- 
ing reverled the startling fact that the number of Pi- 
anos sold by them, and the amount of their sales, are 
Nearly Double those of the next largest manufacturer in 
America, and exceed those of the twelve largest Piano 
makers of New York combined. 


STEINWAY & SONS 

beg to announce A GENERAL REDUCTION in their 
prices, in accordance with the decline in the premium 
on gold, and consequent decreased cost of imported 
articles used in the manufacture of Piano-fortes. In 
addition to their established styles of Piano-fortes, 
STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a long felt and 
frequently expressed want by persons of moderate 
means —teachers, schools, &c.—have perfected ar- 
rangements for the manufacture of an entirely new 
style of Instrument, termed 


The “School” Piano, 


a thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism aud 
workmanship as their highest-priced 7-octave Pianos ; 
the only difference being that this new style of in- 
strument is constructed in a perfectly plain yet ex- 
ceedingly neat exterior case. These new instrumeuts 
will be supplied to those who desire to possess a thor- 
oughly first-class ‘Steinway Piano,” yet are limited 
inmeans, at EXCEEDINGLY MODERATE PRICES, 

Steinway & Sons also desire to call special atten 
tion to their new 


Patent Upright Pianos, 


with Double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are match- 
less in yolume and quality of tone and surpassing fa- 
cility of action, while standing longer in tune and be« 
ing more impervious to atmospheric influences than 
any other Piano at present manufactured. 





Every Piano is Warranted for Five Years. 


PRICE-LISTS and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
mailed free on application. 


Warerooms, First Floor of Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street, 
(Between 4th Ave. and Irving Place), NEW YORK. 


NEW AND USEFUL INVENTION 


FOR 
SEWING MACHINES. 
CHURCH’S PATENT MACHINE- FILLED 








Fitted for the following machines: Singer’s, Weed 


. F., Elias Howe, Florence, Grover & Baker, and Em- 
pire. Try it! It is cheaper, gives a perfect teusion, 
does better work, and saves time and trouble of wind- 
ing. Sample package 2200 yards best six-cord thread, 
assorted numbers 50 to 100, with set of equipments, 
with directions for using, sent, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of $1 25. In ordering, state style of machine. 

Address MERRICK THREAD CO., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. In 


One Volume. By Anrnony Trottorr, Author of 
The Vicar of Bullhampton,” “ Phineas Finn,” “He 
Knew He was Right,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents, 


FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. Ettoart, 
Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. BKA 

IN DUTY BOUND. By the Author of ‘Mark War- 
ren,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WHICH IS THE HEROINE? By Nina Cott. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. ma 

THE VIVIAN ROMANCE. By Mortimer Cottins. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. __ 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of ‘ Ray- 
mond’s Heroine,” “ Kathleen,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. i 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of 
“Tom Brown's School Days.” New Edition. With 
Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. Svo, Paper, 75 
cents. (Uniform with * Tom Brown's School Days.) 


te" “ Tom Brown's School Days” and “ Tom 
Brown at Oxford,” Complete in One Volume, Svo, 
Cloth, £1. 50. mo 


THE NEW TIMOTHY. By Wx. M. Baxer, Author 
of ‘Inside: a Chronicle of Secession,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. ord 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. bd an Etonian. 
ae Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. Svo, Paper, 
) cents. 


VERONICA. _ By the Anthor of “ Aunt Margaret's 
Trouble,” ‘‘Mabel’s Progress,” &e. svu, Paper, 50 
cents. 


A DANGEROUS GUEST. By the Author of ‘ Gil- 
bert Rugge,” “A First Frievudship,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


eo 
_ 





UNRIVALED 


HOLIDAY 
NOVELTIES. 


House Coats, 
Dressing Robes, 


“Our Fritz,” 
“Chancellor,” 
“Monarch” 
Scarfs, 


Aylish and Fashronabse, 
With an Immense Variety of 


HOSIERY, 
Kid, Buckskin, Calfskin, Dogskin 
GLOVES, 


LINED AND UNLINED. 


SILK SUSPENDERS, 
INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Union Adams & Co., 


637 Broadway. 
Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Graven To Fir any 
Fiavre, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EAOU 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 





Vol. IT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No., 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. ...........- a 


POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... © 96 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “ 28 


TRAINED HOUSE DRESS...............e00 * 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ “ 3 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS............0.6+ © 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT................... “* 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “ 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............+6- 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT..........-++- * 46 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... 48 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
SUED sacs ccenne acess qucdeedessuacass sagcicees “« 49 
HALF-FITTING CLOAK WALKING SUIT.. “ 50 
Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS....... sos I 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
BUST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CURTAINS. 


Selling off for 30 days, to reduce stock previous to 
removal. Curtains, Cornices, and Curtain Materials 
of every description; also, Piano and Table Covers 
retailing at wholesale prices. P 

G.L.& J.B. KELTY & CO., 
447 Broadway, near Howard St. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs, Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


READ, PONDER, AND BE WISE. 


_HousEKEEPERS should bear in mind that of all the 
different Baking Powders in market, none have stood 
the test of a strict chemical analysis like Dootry’s 
Yeast Powper. Dootry’s Yeast Powner contains 
no ingredients but such as are healthful and chemical- 
ly pure. This insures uniform success in the making 
of rolls, biscuits, &c., which inferior articles do not. 
seers | - = * eee by Dootry & 

ew St., New Yor! 
cers generally. ; ee 


$9 5( A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 


Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address S. M. Spenorr, Brattleboro, Vt. 


D. WILSON & CO., 397 Pearl St., N. Y., far- 
‘nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 




















A.” STEWART & CO. 
are now offering 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
LUBIN'S 
CELEBRATED PERFUMERY, 
SOAPS, EXTRACTS, &c. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH HAIR BRUSHES, 
TOOTH AND NAIL BRUSHES. 


VIENNA RUSSIA-LEATHER BAGS, 
POCKETBOOKS, &c. 


With a large line of other 
FANCY GOODS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


———ae 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


ENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT. 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. have now open a 
new and elegant line of Ladies’ and Gents’ SCARFS 
and TIES, New Shapes and Colors, suitable for Holi- 
day Gifts, &c. 

A large and choice assortment of GENTLEMEN'S 
ROBES DE CHAMBRE and BREAKFAST JACK- 
ETS, at Popular Prices. 

SPECIALTY. 

Robes de Chambre, Breakfast Jackets, Shirts, Col- 
lars, and Cuffs made to order. 

— Hosiery and Undergarments of every descrip- 
tion. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


ENUINE FURS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. will offer, during 
the season, special inducements in 
Ladies’ and Children's Furs, 
Sable, Mink, Ermine, Sea], and Astrakhan Cloaks, 
Carriage Robes, Fur Trimmings, &c., &., 
at the Lowest Possible Prices. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 
LOAK DEPARTMENT. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. are offering 
Plaid Serge and Poplin Suits, 
at greatly reduced prices ; 
Also, Walking Suits, Cloth and Velvet Cloaks, 
at equally low prices. 
BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


LAS anp FRENCH EMBROIDERIES 
at. Panic Prices. — ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & 
CO. are offering a large and valuable stock of these 
goods at ABOUT ONE HALF THE COST OF PRO- 
DUCTION, having been purchased of the manufac- 
turers at RUINOUS SACRIFICE, in CONSEQUENCE 
OF THE PRUSSIAN ADVANCE. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH STREET. 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY. 


OSBORNE & TOWNSEND, 
527 BROADWAY, 

Corner of Spring St., under the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
have lately received a large assortment of 
IMPORTED JEWELRY, comprising 

Necklaces, Lockets, Earrings, Scarf-Pins, &c. 
Stone Cameo Seis, Rings, Cuff-Buttons. 
Diamond Earrings, Finger Rings, &c. 
All New Patterns. 


WANTED. 


BOOK CANVASSERS of both sexes are wanted in 
every Church and Congregation in the U.S. and Prov- 
inces, to sell works especially appropriate as Gift- 
Books for the Holidays, viz.: Light at Evening Time: 
a Book of Support and Comfort for the Aged. Edited 
by John Stanford Holme, D.D. Beecher’s Morning and 
Evening Devotional Exercises. Jesus of Nazareth. By 
Lyman Abbott. Old Testament Shadows. By Lyman 
Abbott. Biography of Distinguished Women. By Mrs. 
8. J. Hale. And other works that would make a de- 
sirable addition to any library. Liberal Commissions 
given. Intelligent and energetic Agents can make 
the business very profitable. For further particulars 
inguire of or address VERY BILL, 

are of Harper & Brorurrs, 
331 Pearl St., New York. 


HATTER AND FURRIER, 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
719 Broadway, New York Hotel. 
LADIES FINE FURS. 
SEAL SACQUES, $75, $90, $100. 
ASTRAKHAN SACQUES, $35, $45, $50. j 


Importer of 
* ENGLISH HATS for GENTLEMEN WEAR. 


1 8 hase DEPILATORY POWDER. 
—Removes superfluous hair in five minutes, with- 
































New Holiday Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BEECHER’S MORNING AND EVENING EXER- 
CISES. Morning and Evening Devotional Exer- 
cises: selected from the Published and Unpublished 
Writings of the Rev. Hezry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by Lyman Asnort, Author of “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
“Old Testament Shadows,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00. gaits 


LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book of Support 
and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun Sran- 
Forp Hote, D.D. Printed from large type on toned 
paper, 4to, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 





ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. By 
Luoren Brant. Edited and adapted by Parker 
Gitimore. With 117 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


DU CHAILLU’S APINGI KINGDOM. My Apingi 
Kingdom: with Life in the Great Sahara, and Sketch- 
es of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hyena, &c. By Pau. 
Dv Cuattuu, Author oi “ Discoveries in Equatorial 
Africa,” “ Stories of the Gorilla Country,” “ Ashango 
Land,” ‘* Wild Life Under the Equator," &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


PUSS-CAT MEW, and other New Fairy Stories for 
my Children. By E. H. Knaronsvun.- Hueessen, 
M.P. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Pe re ee 
ALSO, 
FRESH SUPPLIES READY 


OF THE FOLLOWING 


STANDARD HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LABOULAYE’S FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 





MACE’S FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75; Gilt Edges, $2 25. 

JACOB & JOHN S.C. ABBOTT'S ILLUSTRA- 
TED HISTORIES anv SERIES OF JUVENILE 
BOOKS. vn 


LYMAN ABBOTT'S JESUS OF NAZARETH, II- 
lnstrated, $3 50; and THE OLD TESTAMENT 
SHADOWS, Illustrated, $3 00. 

GREENWOOD’S WILD SPORTS OF THE 
WORLD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


BAKER’S CAST UP BY THE SEA. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS, §Iilus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $4 50. 

POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Beautifully Mustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Half 
Calf, $6 00; Fall Morocco, $10 00. 


TENNYSON'S POEMS. Elegantly Illustrated. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 





gz Harrer & Broruers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 

ee For a full list of Books suitable for Holiday 
Presents, see Harrer’s Catratocur, which may be ob- 
tained gratuitously on application, or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of Five Cents. 


PTHEA-NECTAR THLA-NECTAR 


IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 
WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


GREAT OFFER!! 

HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at Extremely 
Low Prices, for Cash, during the Holidays, or will take 
from $4 to $20 monthly until paid. 





\ 











SAMP'E COPIES GRATIS 


| of THE LADY'S FRIEND and THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST —the best Lady’s Magazine and 
Weekly Paper going. Address Deacon & Peterson, 
319 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





out injury to the skin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 
UPHAWS ASTHMA CURE 


Relieves most violetit parexysms in five minutes, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price $2 by mail. 

THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
Colors - —— pee hair a beautiful eiaox or 
BROWN. consists of only one preparation. 15 cents 
by mail. Address 8. C. UPHAM No. 721 Jayne Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Circulars sent free. Sold by all 


Druggists. 


Moy every where 
= $75 to $250 per month, maid ane 1 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
S> COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SNCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
-_ quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 

superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
| and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for — machine that will sew a stronger, more 
~s beautifal, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
= a apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
S commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, Ilt. 


AX FLOWERS. — Mrs. Moerinar, of London, 

Rooms 33 East 17th St., Union Square, near Eve- 
rett House. Lessons given. Termes on application. 
Agent for G. Worgan’s Materials for Wax Flowers. 











_ 





ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
** lock stitch" (alike on both sides), and is fully 
| | licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
H ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 

or CORPULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Sceley’s 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Supporters. Late patterns, 

indestructible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, com- 
fortable. Also, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 1347 Chest. 
St., Phila., and 3 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 





i (IAW) HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
W it} () ) contains in every number one com- 


A saves prize story worth $100. Forty 
pages of other Matter. Yearly, $1. Sold by News- 
dealers at 10 cts. er copy. Splendid Premiums. J 
imen copy free. Address S.S8. WOOD, Newburgh, N.Y. 


| ccqmaicapes READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


GENTS WANTED—($225 a Mont) by 
the AMEE RICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO. LUSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
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1871. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1871. 








The great design of Harper’s is to give correct in- 
formation and rational amusement to the great masses 
of the people. There is no monthly Magazine an in- 
telligent reading family can less afford to be without. 
Many Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Mag- 
azine published. There is not, confessedly, a more 
popalee Magazine in the world.—New England Home- 
stead, 

At once the most anor’ and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. * * * All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.— Nation. 
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SOURNAY oF €1 
: se er heed 
The best pubiication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any a between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illustra- 
tions are numerous and beautiful, being furnished by 
the chief artists of the country.— Boston Traveler. 
Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. Y. Sun, 











Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is jnst 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic — which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

By all means buy Harper’s Bazar. Not for your- 
self, but for your wife or daughter or sister or sweet- 
heart. There never was any paper published that so 
delighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches.—Provi- 
dence Journal, 





TERMS FOR 1871, 


Tearrrr’s Macazunr, One Year......$4 00 
Harerr’s Weexiy, One Year...... 400 
Harprrr’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrsr’s Macazinr, Harven’s Weekry, and Hanren’s 
Bazan, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00, 


An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WEEKLY, 07 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonrters at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrrekiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrkry or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar cofmmence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give nctice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For ADVERTISING IN Harper's Periopioars. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion, 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


OUNG FOLKS’ RURAL, largest and handsomest 

young folks’ — Greatest success! Best sto- 

ries and pictures. Splendid Cash Pay to . er or 

whole amount returned in watches, musical instru- 

ments, jewelry, &c. $10 per year, samples 10c. Ad- 
dress H. N. F. LEWIS, Pub. Western Rural, Chicago. 












}Montuiy payments, w — on trial. 5 
needle will go through. Samples of sewing free. Joe 
wanted. Address MEDALLION MACHINE CoO., 71 Nassau St., N. Y. 


20 A DAY to Agents; 15 new articles, staple as 
flour. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 
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“AGE COMMANDS RESPECT.”—Vide Copy-book, 


Mortuer. “ Now, Willie, Run and Fetch the Butter.” 


Witute. “Ugh! It’s a-Rainin’ so ’ard ’tain’t Fit to Turn a Dog out in. Can’t 


FACETLA. 
Wuar is the prea ye th eset a fulsome aoe ve 
and a person weary 0 ng at a pawnbroker’s ?— 
One is sycophant and the other sick of uncle. 


What trade affords support to the greatest number 
of the population ?—The balus-trade. 
———~» 


Narvna sot Reerenensiste Wisu.—A little girl 
was heard to wish the other day that she was a boy, 
80 ly could swear when she dropped her books in the 
mi 


—_—_—~>——_- 
Stars are elearly the best astronomers, because they 


oulyave studded the heavens since the creation. 


nN 
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of Horse, curried. 


7 


Consommé de Pélican aux croutons.—Pelican 
Broth garnished with Sippets. 


~ 


Philosophers say that Man partakes of the Nature of the Food he Eats 


Candle-makers should never employ men fond of 
bathing—they are sure to take no end of dips. 
amare ilipiaataiants 
Mrs. Partington says she likes going to a play on 
the first night of its performance, oon ti une deus 80 
many imminent men present, and a lot of crickets 
from the newspapers. 


———_—.-—_ — 

We were told of a certain evening party that the 
conversation became flagged; the conclusion there- 
upon forced itself upon us that the talkers must have 
had hearts of stone, 


—_—_o————. 
A Ranway Servant—Steam. 





Fricassée de Singe & [ Orang(e).— 
Fried Monkey, with Ape-le Sauce. 


~~ 
Soser Trutu—“ Intemperance is a vice.” 


Wd : 
ye : ASS 7 


Seile de Cheval d la Daumont.—Saddie Salm) de Rat @ la Chat-eaubriant.—Hashed 8 de Boule-dogue dP Anglaise.— 
i Rat, with Cats-up. Bull- 


ea 
— 


Civet de Chat a la Valirien (a Cavaler, Rien !).—Hare Soup (according to Mrs. Glass)—“ First catch your hare.” 


CHRISTMAS DINNER IN. PARIS. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








dog Steak in the English Fashion. 


- 
44 


Filet mignon @ Eléphant, aux petits 
pois.—Spare-rib of Elephant. 


[January 14, 1871. 
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ye send Gran’father?” 


BY AN OLD BACHELOR. 


When to my arms a parent gives 

A babe she deems the best that lives— 
A little fright, it may be; 

Compelled to ag! a word of praise, 

I murmur as I fondly gaze, 

“Well, I've seen many in my days, 
But this one is—a baby!” 

——_—~.——_—_ 


‘fhe conundrum of. the organ-grinders who are. al- 
ways playing the popular tune, “‘How can I leave 
thee?” is best answered by saying that several trains 
and a boat leave daily. 


—_>——___ 
A Cerrovs Matrer—Beeswax. 









Téte PAne «la Montmorency.— 
Donkey’s Head, bray-sed. 


Wc 
Tripes de Lion ad la Lyonnaise.— 
Breast of Lion, Lyons-wise. 


Here are the Results of the Latest French Cookery. 





A JUST REPROOF, 


SMALL Boy (0 proud Friend who has recently met 
with a Family Misfortune), “Well, you needn’t be.so 
Precious Uppish about it neither, as if nobody else’s Fa- 
ther couldn’t Die except yourn !” 





A fashionable but ignorant lady wanted a costly hair 
shawl, but her husband bought her a cheap imitation 
article. On examining it she found'the name of the 
manufacturer on one corner, and wanted to know 
what that was. “That?” said the husband; “ oh 
that’s the name of the camel of whose hair the shawl 
was made!” The wife takes great pride in her shawl, 
and has no doubt of its genuineness. 

PR 2a 


Fortune’s hand, so a broken-down writing-master 
assures us, is remarkable for its heavy down-strokes. 


. ———o__—_ 

An émeute of an odd character has taken piace in 
one of our large schools. A boy—puer imberbis— 
heated a poker red-hot, held it to the dominie’s nose 
while his back was turned, and pinned him in a 
corner, All the other boys, under the ecstasy of a new 
sensation, threw down their books and executed a war 
dance round the imprisoned master, until, we conclude, 
the poker cooled. It is supposed by a miserable pun- 
ster that the song chanted on the occasion was, ‘Una 


voce poco-fa!” 
Of what poet do lobsters and crabs remind you ?— 
Shelley, decidedly. 


When is a man in want of a fire-engine ?—When his 
anger is smouldering... 


‘ ————_—~._-—. 

Soon after the death of the poet Wordsworth a man 
met a farmer, and said to him: 

“You have had a great loss.” 

“What loss ?” | i 

“Why, you have lost the great poet.” 

“Oh, ay,” said the farmer, ‘he is dead; but ah hev 
no doubt ’t wife will carry on t’ business, and mak it 
as profitable as ivver it was.” 


————— 
Tur Prorer Mareria, ror War BaLLoons—Shot 
silk, of course. \ 


‘ _ vegetable is most like a teetotaler ?—The pot- 
ater. 












| NEW-YEAR’S NIGHT. 
























